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“Arise ! Awake ! And stop not till the Goal is reached. 



DISCOURSES ON JNANA YOGA 

By Swami Vivekananda 

The question why there cannot be which that Essence is manifested in time 



eternal bodies is in itself illogical, as 
“body” is a term applied to a certain 
combination of elements, changeable and 
in its very nature impermanent. When 
we are not passing through changes, 
we will not have bodies (so-called). 
“Matter,” beyond the limit of time, 
space and causality, will not be matter 
at all. Time and space exist only in us, 
we are the One Permanent Being. All 
forms are transitory, that is why all 
religions say : “God has no form.” 

Menander was a Greco-Bactrian king. 
He was converted to Buddhism about 
150 B.C. by one of the Buddhist mission- 
ary monks and was by them called 
“Milinda”. He asked a young monk, 
his teacher : “Can a perfect man (such 
as Buddha) be in error or make mis- 
takes ?” The young monk’s answer was : 
“The perfect man can remain in ignor- 
ance of minor matters not in his ex- 
perience, but he can never be in error 
as to what his insight has actually rea- 
lized. He is perfect here and now. He 
knows the whole mystery, the Essence 
of the Universe, but he may not know 
the mere external variations through 



and space. He knows the clay itself, 
but has not had experience of every 
shape it may be wrought into. The 
perfect man knows the Soul itself, but 
not every form and combination of its 
manifestation.” He would have to at- 
tain mere relative knowledge just as we 
do, though on account of his immense 
power, he would learn far more quickly. 
The tremendous “search-light” of a per- 
fectly controlled mind, when thrown on 
any subject, would rapidly reduce it to 
possession. This is very important to 
be understood, because it saves so much 
foolish explanation as to how a Buddha 
or a Jesus could be mistaken in ordinary 
relative knowledge, as we well know they 
were. The disciples should not be blam- 
ed for having put down the sayings erro- 
neously. It is humbug to say that one 
thing is true and another untrue in their 
statements. Accept the whole account, 
or reject it. How can we pick out the 
true from the false? 

If a thing happens once, it can happen 
again. If any human being has ever 
realized perfection, we too can do so. 
If we cannot become perfect here and 
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now, we never can, in any state or 
heaven or condition we may imagine. 
If Jesus Christ was not perfect, then the 
religion bearing his name, falls to the 
ground. If he was perfect, then we too 
can become perfect. The perfect man 
does not reason or “know,” as we count 
“knowing”, for all our knowledge is 
mere comparison, and there is no com- 
parison; no classification possible in the 
Absolute. Instinct is less liable to error 
than reason, but reason is higher and 
leads to intuition, which is higher still. 
Knowledge is the parent of intuition 
which, like instinct, is also unerring, but 
on a higher plane. There are three 
grades of manifestation in living beings : 
(1) sub-conscious — mechanical, un- 
erring; (2) conscious — knowing, erring; 
(3) . superconscious — intuitional, un- 

erring; and these are illustrated in an 
animal, man and God. For the man 
who has become perfect, nothing re- 
mains but to apply his understanding. 
He lives only to help the world, desiring 
nothing for himself. What distinguishes, 
is negative, — the positive is ever wider 
and wider. What we have in common 
is the widest of all, and that is “being”. 

“Law is a mental shorthand, to ex- 
plain a series of phenomena,” but law 
as an entity, so to speak, does not 
exist. We use the word to express the 
regular succession of certain occurrences 
in the phenomenal world. We must not 
let law become a superstition, a some- 
thing inevitable, to which we must sub- 
mit. Error must accompany reason, 
but the very struggle to conquer error 
makes us gods. Disease is the struggle 
of nature to cast out something wrong; 
so sin is the struggle of the Divine in 
us to throw off the animal. We must 
“sin” (that is, make mistake) in order 
to rise to Godhood. 

Do not pity anyone. Look upon all 
as your equals, cleanse yourself of the 
primal sin of inequality. We are all 



equal and must not think : “I am good 
and you are bad, and I am trying to re- 
claim you.” Equality is the sign of the 
free. Jesus came to publicans and sin- 
ners and lived with them. He never 
set himself on a pedestal. Only sinners 
see sin. See not man, see only the Lord. 
We manufacture our own heaven and 
can make a heaven even in hell. 
Sinners are only to be found in 
hell, and as long as we see them 
around us, we are there ourselves. 
Spirit is not in time, nor in space. 
Realize “I am Existence absolute, 
Knowledge absolute, Bliss absolute 
—I am He, I am He.” Be glad at 
birth, be glad at death, rejoice always 
in the love of God. Get rid of the 
bondage of body ; we have become slaves 
to it and learnt to hug our chains and 
love our slavery; so much so that we 
long to perpetuate it, and go. on with 
“body,” “body” for ever. Do not 
cling to the idea of “body”, do not look 
for a future existence in any way like 
this one ; do not love or want the body, 
even of those dear to us. This life is 
our teacher, and dying only makes room 
to begin over again. Body is our school- 
master, but to commit suicide is folly, 
it is only killing the “schoolmaster”. 
Another will take his place. So until 
we have learnt to transcend the body, 
we must have it, and losing one, will get 
another. Still, we must not identify 
ourselves with the body, but look upon 
it only as an instrument to use, in 
reaching perfection. Sri Ramakrishna 
summed up his philosophy in these 
words : “When I identify myself with 
the body, O Lord, I am Thy creature, 
eternally separate from Thee. When I 
identify myself with the soul, I am a 
spark of that Divine Fire which Thou 
art. But when I identify myself with 
the Atman, I and Thou art one !” 
Therefore the Jnani strives to realize 
the Self and nothing else. 



AN UNPUBLISHED LETTER OF SWAMI VI VEK AN AND A 

TO SISTER CHRISTINE 

The Math, Belur 

July 6, 1901. 

Things come to me by fits — to-day I am in a fit of writing. The first 
thing to do is, therefore, to pen a few lines to you. I am known to be nervous, 

I worry much; but it seems, dear Christine, you are not far behind in that 
trick. One of our poets says : “Even the mountains will fly, the fire will 

be cold, yet the heart of the great will never change.” I am small, very, 
but I know you are great, and my faith is always in your true heart. I worry 
about everything except you . I have dedicated you to the Mother. She is 
yonr shield, your guide. No harm can reach you — nothing hold you down a 
minute, I know it. 

Ever yours in the Lord, 

VlVEKANANDA 

A BRINJAL-SELLER APPRAISES A DIAMOND 

By the Editor 

I Review . He came across a “diamond” 

Sri Ramakrishna often used to tell and has evaluated it at only “nine 
the following parable : seers of brinjals”. The gentleman in 

A rich man once sent his servant question is Mr. Mahesh Chandra Ghosh, 
with a diamond to have it appraised The “diamond” is Sri Ramakrishna. 
at the market. He first sent him to In the February number of The 
a brinjal-seller. The brinjal-seller, when Modern Review , he has attempted an 
he saw the diamond, said : “Well, it estimation of the personality and 

is a fine piece of glass. I can offer teachings of the great Master in course 
nine seers of brinjals in exchange for of a review of the two volumes of The 
it.” The servant asked him to offer Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna by M., and 
a higher price. But the man was in- his conclusions literally bear out the 
exorable. He said : “I have already the truth of the Master’s parable. He 

quoted the highest price. I cannot began very nicely, and we almost 
offer a single fruit more.” The thought that he was a shrewd 
servant next went to a cloth merchant “jeweller,” and would offer an ade- 
who offered nine yards of cloth for the quate price for the “diamond.” But 
diamond. Thus the diamond was very soon he belied our hopes and 
taken round the whole market and declared that he would not pay a 
everyman gave his quotation accord- single “brinjal” more than “nine 
ing to his understanding. Lastly he seers.” 

took the diamond to a jeweller who at Our readers, that is to say, those of 
once offered for it a hundred thousand them who have not read the original 
rupees. article of Mr. Ghosh, may be interest- 

The meaning of the parable is ed to know his conclusions about Sri 
obvious. Ramakrishna. These are as follows : 

Lately we met an astute “brinjal- “He was a simple child of nature : 
seller” in the pages of The Modern indeed there was ‘no guile’ in him — he 
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was all innocence. He was a ‘god- 
intoxicated* man. He was an incarna- 
tion of the spirit of Chaitanya. His 
ecstatic devotion ( Bhakti ) was alone 
sufficient to attract devotees to his side 
or to his feet. He was a selfless man ; 
his path was the ‘Path of Renuncia- 
tion*. He was above all types of 
sectarianism. His catholicity and uni- 
versal toleration endeared him to all 
who came in contact with him. 5 * But, 
Sri Ramakrishna*s worship and re- 
alisation of Kali was a self-delusion. 
His visions were self-projected halluci- 
nations. His Samddhi was not really 
union with God, but merely a con- 
centration of mind. His idea of Ndma- 
japa was mistaken ; in fact, his 
repetition of the name of Kali did not 
produce any spiritual condition, but 
only a vacuity of mind. His under- 
standing and criticism of Brahmo- 
worship were wrong. He was no 
Divine Incarnation. And he made no 
disciples. 

One wonders what remains of the 
greatness of Sri Ramakrishna after 
these qualifying clauses. Surely his 
Samddhi , God-visions, Shdkta realisa- 
tions, etc., were some of the essential 
elements of his spiritual greatness. If 
we eliminate them, Sri Ramakrishna 
becomes empty and inane. What kind 
of God-intoxication or Bhakti is that 
which has not culminated in mystic 
realisations ? Mr. Ghosh denies the 
essence to Sri Ramakrishna and praises 
the shell. But let us take the points 
raised by him one by one and see how 
far they can stand examination. 

II 

He begins with the Shafeti-worship 
of Sri Ramakrishna. He quotes a few 
passages from The Gospel of Sri Rama- 
krishna in which Sri Ramakrishna 
speaks of Shakti , and says that they 
are inconsistent. One who is not 
versed in the Shakti- cult and its philo- 
sophy, may be excused if he fails to 
appreciate the underlying unity of the 
different conceptions of Shakti as ex- 



pressed in Sri Ramakrishna 5 s different 
utterances. But he can never be for- 
given bad logic, if he claims to be a 
critic. The writer admits that Sri 
Ramakrishna sometimes considers 
Shakti as identical with the Absolute, 
though at other times he appears to 
distinguish the one from the other. 
From this Mr. Ghosh concludes : 
(The meaning of Shakti-worship is now 
clear. Shakti is at the root of all evils ; 
she is an object of terror.** This is 
strange logie. Mr. Ghosh quotes Sri 
Ramakrishna as saying that Shakti 
has two aspects : Vidyd and Avidyd , 

and that it is identical with Brahman 
noumenaUy and phenomenally. How 
does Mr. Ghosh*s strange conclusion 
follow from this ? Sri Ramakrishna 
described Shakti in many different as- 
pects, and in this he did nothing 
original. The whole Shakti cult does 
so. And if Mr. Ghosh wants to know 
the explanation of those descriptions, 
he must study the Tantra literature. 
The Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna is not 
a treatise on Shakti- worship, but a 
record of certain conversations, that is 
all; and conversations do not neces- 
sarily give philosophical delineations of 
subjects dwelt upon. It is all a matter 
of chance. What wonder if Mr. Ghosh 
does not find a philosophical treatment 
of the Shakti cult in the Gospel 
(supposing that it is not there)? 

The strange logic of Mr. Ghosh may 
appear astounding to those who have 
been wont to consider him a scholar. 
But its explanation is not far to seek. 
This wonderful inference was necessary 
for substantiating the denouement . He 
continues : “ Gradually Paramahamsa 

succeeded in getting rid of the in- 
fluence of Shakti , and his attitude 
towards her became defiant and abu- 
sive.** Such a categorical statement, 
when it was against all current know- 
ledge about Sri Ramakrishna, would 
certainly require very strong evidence 
to support it. But Mr. Ghosh has no- 
thing more than a quotation from a 
Bengali book written by one Trailokya 
Nath Deb who reports Sri Ramakrishna 
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as saying : 4 ‘For a long time that Vol. It is a description of the celebra- 



shdli (sister-in-law — meaning Kali) led 
me astray and did not show me the 
right path. I do not therefore see her 
face.” The evidence of the disciples of 
Sri Ramakrishna who were with him for 
years and to the last moment, is all 
false ! Sri Ramakrishna’s realisations 
of the Divine Mother before he met 
that wonderful witness of Mr. Ghosh 
were all illusion ! The teachings about 
Shakti that he imparted to his dis- 
ciples who practised accordingly and 
realised the Mother, were all wrong and 
false ! The evidence of other Brahmos 
is also false ! A certain obscure writer 
is alone true ! Only a strong prejudice 
can produce such a line of reasoning. 

Here is Mr. Ghosh’s conclusion : 
“If we understand his interpretation of 
Shakti and the object of Shakti- wor- 
ship, we shall not be surprised at this 
attitude of his towards Shakti. He saw 
no utility in Shakti- worship.” How 
erroneous this conclusion is, and how 
unreliable his authority — the above- 
mentioned Trailokya Nath Deb— would 
be clear from the following. Mr. 
Ghosh himself says regarding M. ’s 
Gospel : We cannot vouch for the 

historical accuracy of all the facts, but 
we believe that most of the sayings of 
the saint are correctly recorded in the 
book.” We shall, therefore, give a few 
references from M.’s Gospel in proof of 
our statement. The incident recorded 
in Trailokya Nath Deb’s book is men- 
tioned by him to have taken place at 
Dakshineswar. But there are many de- 
votional and respectful references to 
Kali in the conversations recorded of 
the days after he finally left Dakshines- 
war. Space forbids us to reproduce 
the relevant passages here. We can 
only give references to the Bengali 
edition of the Gospel — Sri Sri Rdma- 
krishna-Kathdmrita. See 1st Vol., 
(10th edition), pp. 258, 279, 283, 293; 
3rd Vol., (2nd edition), pp. 235, 236, 
260-267; and 4th Vol., (2nd edition), 
pp. 304, 324, 325. Of these we would 
like to draw the special attention of Mr. 
Ghosh to the last reference of the 3rd 



tion of the annual festival of Kali while 
Sri Ramakrishna was staying at 
Shyampukur. The Master had asked 
M. to buy two books of Shdkta songs 
by Ramprasad and Kamalakanta* two 
famous Bengali saints of Kali, in order 
to present them to Dr. Mahendra Lai 
Sircar. He also asked him to arrange 
for the worship of Kali at night. How 
the worship was celebrated and what a 
wonderful experience came to the de- 
votees that night, are all described in 
detail in Sri Sri Rdmakrishna-Katham - 
rita . We may also refer him to Sri Sri 
Ramakrishna-Lila-prasanga by Swami 
Saradananda, another direct disciple of 
the Master and an eye-witness of the 
events. [See Divyabhdva, (1st edi- 
tion), pp. 336-340]. We may give 
another reference from Swami Sarada- 
nanda’s book. The incident mentioned 
there also occurred after Sri Rama- 
krishna’s departure from Dakshineswar. 
Swami Saradananda was an eye- 
witness of the incident. [See pp. 159- 
164 of Sddhakabhdva , (2nd edition)] : 
It was the occasion of the Durgd 
Puja. Surendra Nath Mitra, a disciple 
of the Master, was worshipping the 
Divine Mother at his own house. Suren- 
dra was sad at heart that the Master, 
being ill, would not be able to attend 
in person. It was the second day of the 
worship. In the evening many people, 
including Narendra and Dr. Sircar, were 
assembled in the room of Sri Rama- 
krishna. The music of Narendra created 

• * 

a divine atmosphere in the room, and 
everybody was caught in its influence. 
The Master repeatedly fell into trances 
and in the intervals exchanged one or 
two words with the doctor. The clock 
struck half past seven, and the most 
auspicious moment of the day — the 
Sandhi, as it is called — arrived. The 

doctor was about to take his leave and 
Sri Ramakrishna also stood up to bid 
him good-bye. Suddenly the Master 
fell into deep Samadhi. The devotees 
began to whisper that it was due to 
the special sanctity of the hour. The 
doctor took his seat again to see what 
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would happen nextc About hall an 
hour after, Sri Ramakrishna returned to 
his normal consciousness and related to 
his devotees what he had just ex- 
perienced. He said : “ I saw that a 

luminous path opened up between this 
place and Surendra’s house. I found 
that through Surendra’s devotion the 
Mother was manifest in the image — Her 
third eye shooting forth a divine light. 
The usual series of lamps were burning 
in front. And Surendra was weeping 
bitterly before the Mother, sitting in 
the courtyard. You had better go 
there. He will be comforted to see- 
you.’ 9 Accordingly, Narendra and the 
other devotees went to Surendra’s 
house and learnt upon inquiry that 
everything the Master had said was 
true. The coincidence filled them with 
joy and surprise. 

We shall also refer Mr. Ghosh to 
pp. 80-81 of Gurubhdva , 1st Vol. (2nd 
edition), containing a description of his 
prayer to Divine Mother for a slight 
relief of his throat-trouble and the reply 
he received from Her. The incident 
took place at Cossipore long after he had 
left Dakshineswar. 

We do not know if these evidences 
would recommend themselves to Mr. 
Ghosh. But only a prejudiced mind 
can refuse them in favour of an obscure 
statement. Of course it is unnecessary 
to explain Sri Ramakrishna’s alleged 
application of the epithet shdli to 
Mother Kali, — for when the whole re- 
port appears to be unauthenticated, a 
part of it does not require special ex- 
amination until corroborative evidence 
in its favour is available. 

m 

The world has all along thought that 
Sri Ramakrishna realised the Truth at 
the first instance through Shakti-vror- 
ship. Mr. Ghosh has disabused it of 
this idea. The world also believes that 
he used to have constant Samddhi in 
which he used to be united with God. 
Let us see what Mr. Ghosh has got to 
say about Sri Ramakrishna 5 s Samddhi. 



At the outset he learnedly opines : 
“Ordinary men are under the impres- 
sion that Samddhi means ‘union with 
God’. That is not the fact. Even in 
non-theistic systems, there is Samddhi, 
It is simply ‘deep concentration of the 
mind’. In lower forms of Samddhi 
there are thought processes but in 
higher stages, Samddhi becomes non- 
cognitive or ultra -cognitive.” He 
makes a distinction between “concen- 
tration of mind” and “union with 
God,” as if union with God is quite 
different from all kinds of mental con- 
centration. Anyone who knows any- 
thing of spiritual practice, knows that 
the more the mind is concentrated, the 
more the higher states of consciousness 
emerge and union with God is nothing 
but the realisation of the highest states 
of consciousness. Yet why did Mr. 
Ghosh make a distinction between 
mental concentration and union with 
God ? Was it to imply that Sri Rama- 
krishna’s Samddhi was not really union 
with God? 

Mr. Ghosh makes another mistake. 
He says that Sri Ramakrishna was a 
Bhakta . No, he was also a Jndni. He 
trained Narendra (Swami Vivekananda) 
in the path of Jndna. Narendra him- 
self said so. And how could he teach 
Jndna unless he was a Jndni himself? 
The reason why he did not like to lose 
himself in Samddhi , was that he wanted 
to fulfil his mission among men, which 
would not have been possible if he had 
not dwelt on the plane of normal cons- 
ciousness. Sri Ramakrishna himself 
explained it so. Mr. Ghosh writes : “It 
is said that one day he plunged in 
Bhdva and said — ‘Om ! Om ! Om ! 
Mother what is this I am saying ! O 
Mother, do not plunge me in the know- 
ledg of Brahman and take away my 
consciousness ! Do not give me 
Brahma- jnana, I am but thy child. I 
have fears and anxieties ! I do want 
my Mother ! A thousand salutations to 
Brahma-jnana ! Give it to him who 
wants it, O Mother ! Anandamayee ! O 
Mother Blissful V 99 From this he con- 
cludes : “Ramkrishna never liked to 

* 
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lose self-consciousness in Samadhi, the 
very idea terrified him.” A man who 
remained for six long months in Nirvi- 
kalpa Samadhi , afraid of it ! We have 
reasons to believe that Mr. Ghosh has 
studied the volumes of Swami Sarada- 
nanda on Sri Ramakrishna. Why did 
he ignore the luminous passage in page 
63 of Gurubhdva, 1st vol., (2nd 
edition) ? Sri Ramakrishna himself 
explained his attitude towards Nirvi- 
kalpa Samddhi to his disciples. Writes 
Swami Saradananda : “The Master 

himself has said to us many times : 
‘The natural tendency of my mind is 
upwards (towards Nirvikalpa Samddhi), 
When once it is plunged in Samddhi , it 
does not want to come down. I bring 
it down forcibly for your sakes. And 
as I do not have the power to come 
down unless I take hold of some lower 
desires, I raise such little desires in 
the mind as ‘I shall smoke, 5 ‘I shall 
drink water, 5 ‘I shall take soup, 5 ‘I 
shall see so and so, 5 ‘I shall talk, 5 etc. 
and repeat them again and again in 
the mind, and thus does the mind come 
down (to the body). Sometimes while 
coming down, it soars directly high 
up again, and I have again to lure it 
downwards by means of such desires. 5 55 
It will be clear from this why Sri 
Ramakrishna did not like to soar into 
Nirvikalpa Samddhi. 

Mr. Ghosh next deals with Sri Rama- 
krishna’s visions. He finds them of 
doubtful value. He cites some in- 
stances of his visions and gives the 
opinions of believers, sceptics, psycho- 
logists, logicians, Veddntic monists, 
and modern mystics about such visions. 
He concedes that some of his visions 
may be true. But generally speaking, 
he considers them illusory. Two main 
arguments seem to have been put for- 
ward in support : the psychologist’s 

and the logician’s views. We have 
little to say about them. But what 
strikes us is that all over the world 
whoever experience such visions, con- 
sider them to be true, while those who 
do not themselves experience them, sit 
in judgment and declare them to be 



false. We wonder if Mr. Ghosh ever 
saw such a vision. If he had, he 
would have known better than citing 
glibly the so-called psychologists and 
logicians. People like Mr. Ghosh have 
always their explanations of ex- 
periences which they are never pri- 
vileged to have. It may be that visions 
are projections of thoughts. But what 
kind of thought? And do we consider 
what that implies? Is not the world 
of our normal experience equally the 
projection of our mind ? Does that 
take away from its reality? The real 
test of the truth of a vision is the sense 
of reality that accompanies it, and the 
condition of the mind that experiences 
it. The test is absolutely an inner one. 
No impertinent intellectual has any 
power to judge it from the outside. He 
alone knows who experiences. A sense 
of intense reality and heightening of 
consciousness accompany a true vision. 
One feels uplifted high above his normal 
level, a divine joy often fills his heart, 
and the effect of these become more or 
less lasting in his life. We ordinary 
men can judge the visions only indirect- 
ly : if he is a man of pure and unselfish 
character, if he can lift us up spiritual- 
ly, if he radiates an atmosphere of 
intense power and holiness, we know he 
is a true man, his vision cannot be 
false. For it has been found that such 
a state is realised by a person only 
when he is above all rajas, and full 
of sattva, and it is well-known that 
sattva never causes error. Mr. Ghosh 
frightens us by citing modern psycho- 
logists, sceptics, modern mystics, etc., 
as if they are all proved authorities on 
the point at discussion. Even Mr. 
Ghosh knows that they are not such. 

His logical argument is indeed a nice 
one : A must be observed to have be- 
come B ! He says : “God who is 

supposed to appear as something 
material, is not known and can never 
be an object of observation. 55 First 
of all, nobody says that God becomes 
something material . Secondly, it is 
wrong to suppose that God is unknown. 
It is not that in God- vision, form comes 
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first to be judged logically whether its 
substance is Divine or not. Both the 
Divine consciousness and the awareness 
of form blend into one single experience. 
Awareness of God, whether He is con- 
sidered to have form or not, is an inner 
experience. If that experience comes 
to one associated with a particular 
form, one knows that that form is 
Divine. The point to be considered is 
not form or formlessness, but the actual 
inner certitude of God-awareness. No 
syllogism can test it. It is absolutely 
subjective. Saints and sages in India 
and elsewhere have declared again and 
again that the state of Divine cons- 
ciousness may be realised even in con- 
junction with certain forms. Mr. Ghosh 
is well-versed in Indian philosophy 
and religious literature. Does he not 
remember that intellect is insufficient 
to gauge the secrets of those ethereal 
heights ? Elsewhere he declares that 
the Brahmo ideal is to realise the 
Noumenon in phenomena. Quite a nice 
aspiration. But how is that possible, 
if God cannot be realised in forms? 
Phenomena also, we think, are forms. 
But perhaps if we see God in sun, stars, 
moon, flowers, wife, or child, that is 
correct God- vision; but if we see Him 
in the forms of Kali, Vishnu or Krishna, 
that is all wrong ! Does our critic 
suppose that all forms are contained in 
the world of senses and that there are 
no forms beyond it? 

He refers to Sri Ramakrishna’s use 
of a vulgar word (s hdld lit. brother-in- 
law, a term of abuse or familiarity) 
after a divine vision and to his anger 
with a certain person who caused him 
some worry, and considers them proof 
enough of the vision being of a low 
order. Mr. Ghosh must acquire more 
experience before be can judge these 
things. He must associate with persons 
who have truly realised God and observe 
their behaviour with a pure, unbiased 
mind. Then only would he know how 
a man of God-realisation behaves. Such 
anger and use of (from the common 
standpoint) vulgar language as Sri 
Ramakrishna’s, are possible even after 



a high realisation. It is stupid to think 
that for Sri Ramakrishna the word 
shdld had any vulgar association, or 
that anger with him was real anger. 
Mr. Ghosh forgets here what he him- 
self said of Sri Ramakrishna in the 
beginning, that “He was a simple child 
of nature : indeed there was ‘no guile* 
in him — he was all innocence.” Some 
of our countrymen have developed an 
excessive puritanism in speech, we know. 
But that puritanism should not be made 
the standard of judging all men and 
things. 

The vision in question is this : 
Hazrah, a devotee who lived at the 
Dakshineswar Temple, accused Sri 
Ramakrishna of too much attachment 
to his boy-disciples. This made Sri 
Ramakrishna anxious and he prayed to 
the Divine Mother. And as he prayed 
he saw a vision, — She Herself had be- 
come men and She manifested Herself 
most clearly in a pure soul. When he 
came down a little from the Samddhi , 
he felt much annoyed with Hazrah. He 
said : “The fellow ( shdld ) made me 

miserable ! * * But then he thought : 

“How can I blame the poor man ? How 
is he to know?** Mr. Ghosh thus re- 
marks on the vision : “The vision 

which he saw is certainly a vision creat- 
ed by desire for and attachment to 
earthly companions.’* (Note the word 
italicised by us). 

But we shall present Mr. Ghosh with 
two little incidents from the Master’s 
life which would confound even bis 
omniscience. Mr. Ghosh has said : 
“The Samddhi , returning from which a 
man can be angry and can use such 
abusive language as shdld is a Samddhi 
of a low order.** Very good. But if 
one’s anger is at once followed by 
Samddhi , what will Mr. Ghosh think of 
that anger? What kind of anger is 
that which causes one to soar up to 
God-consciousness? Let us narrate the 
incident. Its authority is the nephew 
of Sri Ramakrishna who is still living 
at Dakshineswar. To quote his words : 
“At about 9 or 10 in the morning, after 
the Master had finished his talks with 
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the devotees, I would rub oil on his 
body, and only with his special per- 
mission, put oil on his head. One day, 
I had put my hand on his head in order 
to smear his hair with oil, without ask- 
ing his permission. He got very angry 
and went to strike me and at once 
plunged into Samadhi. I was struck 
dumb with wonder, and my heart began 
to quake with fear. A long time after 
he heaved a deep sigh and came down 
to consciousness. He then said : ‘Do 

not put your hand on my head in this 
way. There is no knowing in what 
spiritual condition i may be in. Ask 
for permission before you touch my 
head.* ” How does Mr. Ghosh estimate 
this strange kind of anger? 

The other incident is yet more illu- 
minating. For it refers to the same 
accusation of Hazra about his attach- 
ment to his boy-disciples. This time 
he answered it in a very startling 
fashion : One day Hazra took the 

Master to task, saying : “Why do you 
think so much of Narendra and Rakhal ? 
Why do you not dwell constantly in 
God? ,, “See how I dwell in Him,” 
said Sri Ramakrisbna and at once 
plunged into Samadhi . His beard and 
hair on the head and the body stood on 
end, and he remained in this state for 
an hour. Ramlal, Sri Ramakrishna’s 
nephew, recited the names of God in 
his ears and gradually brought him down 
to the normal state. Then Sri Rama- 
krishna said to Ramlal : “Did you see 
what is meant by dwelling in God ? 



That is why I keep my mind down by 
thinking of and loving Narendra, 
Rakhal and others. I look upon them 
as veritable N dr ay anas." Ramlal said : 



“It is best you live in your own way. 



99 



Does not Mr. Ghcsh think that he 



should make a more sparing use of the 
word “certainly”? 



IV 

Mr. Ghosh’s next consideration is Sri 
Ramakrishna’s relations with the 
Brahmo Samaj. He first tries to show 
that the Brahmo Samaj did not borrow 
the idea of worshipping God as Mother 



from Sri Ramakrishna and quotes a 
few references in proof. These refer- 
ences may be correct. But we must 
say that the occasions on which Brahmos 
addressed God as Mother in the days 
before they knew Sri Ramakrishna, 
were very few and casual, and the 
Brahmo Samaj as a whole did not wor- 
ship God in those days as Mother. But 
ft remarkable change came over it after 
Keshab’s intimacy with Sri Rama- 
krishna. Under the circumstances it is 
only casuistry to say that the Brahmo 
Samaj did not borrow it from Sri Rama- 
krishna. We have dealt with this point 
in details in a Note in December, 1929. 

Mr. Ghosh then dwells on the sense 
of sin of some of the Brahmos. And he 
remarks : “Too much thinking of 

one’s own weakness paralyses one’s 
power of resistance. This may be well 
exemplified by incidents from the life 
of Ramkrishna himself. He would con- 
tinually think and speak of the danger 
of Kamini-Kanchana (women and gold, 
i.e.f money). We firmly believe that 
he was above these temptations. But 
his continual thinking on the subject 
made him extremely nervous and pro- 
duced in him a sense of imaginary 
danger. He could not touch metallic 
pots or plates ; contact with them gave 
him a shock and pain in the hand, as 
if he were stung with a poisonous fang. 
Whatever might be the explanation 
given by Ramkrishna himself or his 
followers, the psychological explanation 
is that subconsciously he felt himself 
insecure and in constant danger of 
succumbing to their evil influence. 
Kamini-Kanchana became his night- 
mare and ‘dayinare’. The continual 
harping on the temptations created a 
false atmosphere of insecurity. The 
following is another example. And old 
maid-servant of the temple of Dakshi- 
neswar once saluted him by touching 
his feet. At once he stood up, uttering 
‘Govinda’, ‘Govinda’, startled and tor- 
tured as it were by a scorpion-sting and 
hurried up panting to where a jar of 
Ganges water stood in a corner and 
washed those parts of the feet which 
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the maid-servant had touched. In mute 
wonder the devotees witnessed that 
strange happening and the maid-servant 
sat deeply mortified. Here also the ex- 
planation is the same as before. It is a 
typical case of self-created neurosis.” 
Sri Ramakrishna did not under- 
stand himself, nor did his disciples 
who lived with him for years and 
studied him closely. But Mr. Ghosh 
who presumably never saw him and 
whose only knowledge of him is 
based on a biased study of a few 
books, has understood him ! Psycho- 
logy is very handy to him. But even 
psychologising must take all facts into 
account. In passing a categorical 
judgment he forgets to take the follow- 
ing facts into consideration : 

(1) Sri Ramakrishna himself had no 
fear of danger from any woman for he 
saw the Divine Mother even in prosti- 
tutes. Says Swami Vivekananda in his 
My Master : “I ' myself have seen 

this man standing before those women 
whom society would not touch, and 
falling at their feet bathed in tears, say- 
ing : ‘Mother, in one form Thou art 

in the street, and in another form Thou 
art the Universe. I salute Thee, 
Mother, I salute Thee.’ Think of the 
blessedness of that life from which all 
carnality has vanished, which can look 
upon every woman with that love and 
reverence, when every woman’s face 
becomes transfigured, and only the face 
of the Divine Mother, the Blissful One, 
the Protectress of the human race, 
shines upon it !” We shall quote an- 
other instance on the authority of 
Swami Premananda, one of the promi- 
nent monastic disciples of the Master. 
He said : “One day the ladies of 

Balaram Babu’s family were sitting 
before the Master in his room, when a 
prostitute named Ramani passed along 
a road close by. The Master called out 
to her and asked : ‘Why don’t you 

come nowadays?’ The ladies were 
scandalised to hear the Master talking 
with a prostitute. Shortly after, the 
Master took them to visit the shrines. 
When they reached the Kali temple. 



the Master addressed the Mother say- 
ing : ‘Mother, Thou indeed hast 

become the prostitute Ramani ! Thou 
hast become both the prostitute and 
the chaste woman !’ The ladies under- 
stood that they were wrong in hating 
Ramani, that the Master spoke with 
her knowing her to be the Mother 
Herself, and that they had nothing to 
be unusually proud of their chastity, 
for it was all due to Her will. The pros- 
titute Ramani has now become a great 
devotee and sheds tears in remembrance 
of the Master.” In the Gospel , 2nd 
vol., (1st edition), p. 58, the following 
conversation occurs between the Master 
and a devotee. It gives the Master’s 
own explanation of his attitude towards 
women ? 

“A Devotee : Sir, should we then 
hate women ? 

Sri R : He who has seen God, does 
not see woman with a different eye that 
he will fear her. He sees clearly that 
women are so many parts of Brahma- 
mayee, and so he worships them as 
Mother Herself ! ” 

(2) He used to talk long and mix in- 
timately with the lady devotees. 
Numerous instances of this can be 
quoted. We shall quote here one only. 
This is taken from Swami Saradananda’s 
Lila-Prasanga. The Swami quotes a 
a lady disciple of the Master as say- 
ing : “Now all say that he did not 
allow any woman to touch or approach 
him. When we hear this, we laugh and 
think that we are not yet dead. Who 
can know how kind he was? He had 
the same attitude towards men and 
women. But he could not long endure 
the society of women. If they stayed 
long with him he would ask them to 
go to visit the temples. We have heard 
him tell the same thing also to men.” 
Mr. Ghosh is, we know, omniscient. He 
knows that in Sri Ramakrishna’s sub- 
conscious mind he felt insecure. But 
why then did he thus allow women de- 
votees to come to him? Why did he 
often go to the inner apartments of 
many devoted families of Calcutta and 
mix freely with the ladies ? 
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(3) He slept for many months in the 
same bed with his wife without feeling 
the least nervous or being the least 
affected in the mind thereby. 

(4) The touch of every woman did not 
cause him pain in the way cited in the 
example mentioned by Mr. Ghosh. 
Only impure characters used to pro- 
duce it. 

If Mr. Ghosh’s explanation be correct, 
how can we explain the above facts ? 
It is clear that he had no sense of 
danger from women, conscious or sub- 
conscious, for he saw in every woman, 
good or bad, only the Divine Mother. 
We cannot say that he developed a sort 
of automatic habit in his attitude to- 
wards women. For when he wished, he 
could sleep in the same bed with his 
wife. How then can we call it 
neurosis ? He did not feel any pain 
when touched by a pure woman. On 
the other hand, if an impure man also 
touched him, he felt the same excru- 
ciating pain. We may mention here 
one relevant incident of Sri Rama- 
krishna’s life, as narrated by Swami 
Saradananda in Gurubhdva , 1st vol., 
(2nd edition), pp. 11-12. On one oc- 
casion a man suffering from white 
leprosy approached the Master with the 
prayer that he pass his hand over the 
diseased parts, by which he hoped he 
would be cured of his disease. The 
Master took pity on the man and said : 
“I do not know anything about this. 
But since you ask me, I shall pass my 
hand over them. The disease will be 
cured if Mother so wills.” And he did 
so. But as a result he had such terrible 
pain throughout the day in his hand 
that he prayed to the Divine Mother 
that he would never again act in that 
way. The Master said afterwards : 
“The man was cured, but this ( i.e ., his 
own) body underwent his suffering.” 
Here is another instance on the autho- 
rity of Swami Brahmananda, a 
prominent direct disciple of the Master, 
who lived long with him at Dakshines- 
war : “One day the son of a public 

woman came to Dakshineswar. The 
Master was sleeping in his room. The 



man entered and touched his feet. The 
Master at once started up, as if some 
one had thrown fire on him. He said : 
‘Tell me frankly all the sins that you 
have committed. If you cannot, go to 
the Ganges and speak them out loudly. 
You will be freed from them.’ But the 
man was ill-fated, he could not.” 
Evidently then, our critic’s conclusion 
that it was neurosis, arising out of a 
subconscious sense of insecurity, is 
wrong. The cause must be sought 
elsewhere. W 7 hy he warned male de- 
votees against women and gold and 
women devotees against men and gold, 
is a different question altogether. He 
himself gave his reasons clearly. Mr. 
Ghosh may accept his views or may 
not. But to describe Sri Ramakrishna’s 
own attitude towards Kdmini-Kdnchana 
as neurosis, is the height of complacent 
ignorance. 

Sri Ramakrishna used to say that 
the essence of spiritual practice was “to 
make the mind and mouth one,” ue., 
one must practise by thought, word and 
deed whatever one considered to be 
right. We know how our actions and 
professions differ. Sri Ramakrishna 
was not of our kind. Whatever he 
thought wrong, he gave up instantly 
and completely and for ever. And this 
renunciation was so perfect that not 
only his conscious mind, but his sub- 
conscious mind, nervous system, 
muscles, all responded to it. And this 
is what it should be. If the mind and 
body are our instruments, as our philo- 
sophies and the sages have often told 
us, they must be fully obedient to our 
wishes. That they are not so in our 
case, is proof that our mind and body 
are beyond our control and we are weak. 
In Sri Ramakrishna’s case they were 
completely at his service. From this 
the ordinary man would infer that they 
should respond only to so-called volun- 
tary or conscious thoughts. This is 
a great mistake. Our ego is related to 
the conscious mind only. Not so the 
ego of men like Sri Ramakrishna. We 
are in our present condition only our 
lower self. But Sri Ramakrishna and 
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men like him are both the lower and 
the higher selves and more the latter. 
Thus if his lower self ever acted in a 
way which was against the wish of 
the higher self, his mind and body at 
once responded to the latter’s wish and 
obstructed the action. Here the action 
was not involuntary, but it was con- 
trolled by the will of the higher self. 
Our lower self presides over only an 
infinitesimal part of our mental and 
physical system. But the higher self 
over the whole. Thus it happened 
sometimes that when the lower self of 
Sri Ramakrishna wanted to act in a 
certain way, his mind and body re- 
sisted it. This higher self is nothing 
different from God, and is omniscient 
and omnipotent. 

We shall cite a few illustrations : 

(1) When his mother died, he want- 
ed to make oblations of water (Tar- 
pana ) to his deceased mother. But as 
soon as he tried to do this, his fingers 
became stiff and parted so that all 
water dropped out of his palms. He 
tried several times but with the same 
result. Later on he learnt that accord- 
ing to the scriptures in a certain stage 
of spiritual development, a man cannot 
perform these ceremonial actions. 
Besides he was a Sannydsin and thus 
precluded from performing any rites. 

(2) Says Swami Vivekananda in My 

Master : “He threw away all the little 

property he had, and took a vow that 
he would never touch money, and this 
one idea, *1 will not touch money, 5 
became a part of him. It may appear 
to be something occult, but even in 
after-life, when he was sleeping, if I 
touched him with a piece of money his 
hand would become bent, and his whole 
body would become, as it were, para- 
lysed.” To give a specific incident : 
One day when the Master was absent 
in Calcutta, Narendra came to Dakshi- 
neswar. Finding there was no one in 
his room, a desire arose in his mind to 
test the Master’s renunciation of wealth. 
He took out a rupee from his pocket and 
secreted it under his bed. He then 
went to the Panchavati for meditation. 



After a while Sri Ramakrishna return- 
ed. He proceeded to the bed, but as 
soon as he touched it he started back 
in great pain. Wondering, he was look- 
ing round, when Narendra came in and 
watched his plight silently. An atten- 
dant hastened to examine the bed, 
which disclosed the presence of a rupee. 
Both the attendant and the Master 
were surprised. Narendra silently walk- 
ed out of the room. 

(8) The Master often suffered from 
stomach trouble. One day when he 
went on a visit to Sj. Sambhu Charan 
Mallick who lived in a garden-house 
close by, the latter advised him to take 
a little opium to cure his disease and 
asked him to take some from him that 
day when he returned to the Temple. 
But at the time of departure Sri Rama- 
krishna forgot it and did not remember 
it till he was well on his way. He re- 
turned to Mallik’s house, but found 
that Sambhu Mallik had gone to the 
inner apartments. He did not send for 
him, but took the opium from one of 
his officers and started towards the 
Temple. But as soon as he came on 
the public road, he felt confused, he 
could not see his way and some force 
seemed to pull his legs towards the ditch 
by the road. Thinking that he might 
have lost his way, he looked back to- 
wards Mallik’s garden, the road there- 
to was clearly visible. He returned to 
the garden-gate and again proceeded 
carefully towards the Temple. But be- 
fore he had proceeded a few steps, he 
again lost his way and he felt his legs 
again being pulled towards the ditch. 
Then suddenly Sri Ramakrishna re- 
membered that Sambhu had asked him 
to take opium from himself. His tak- 
ing it from an officer was, therefore, a 
false action and theft. He hastened 
back to Sambhu ’s house, and finding 
that the officer was also gone, he threw 
the packet of opium through a window 
into a room, crying that he had left it 
there and turned back towards the 
Temple. This time he saw his way 
quite clear. (This is on Swami Sarada- 
nanda’s authority). 
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(4) Here is another incident on the 
authority of Swami Premananda : 

5 e Seeing that the Master liked lemon 
much, Yogin (Swami Yogananda) used 
to bring him a lemon every day. One 
day the Master said to him : ‘Where- 

from did you get the lemon yesterday? 

I could not take it.’ Yogin knew that 
the Master could not eat things brought 
from low and impure persons. But he 
had brought the lemon from the same 
plant from which he had brought the 
other lemons. Why was it, then, that 
the Master could not take it? Yogin 
felt much perturbed and began to 
search for the cause. After a careful 
enquiry he came to know that the 
orchard from which he used to bring 
the fruits, had changed hands on the 
day previous to the incident, — the lease 
had expired. Yogin received permission 
to get the fruits from the former lessee. 
On that particular day, therefore, that 
permission did not avail, and it was 
really a theft, though unconscious.” 

(5) One day Sri Ramakrishna went to 
the house of a gentleman in Calcutta 
and there asked for a drink of water. 
But when the glass of water was 
brought, he could not take it. Swami 
Vivekananda who was with him, care- 
fully examined the water, — it was very 
pure and the glass also was clean. He 
was mystified. He knew that Sri Rama- 
krishna could not take anything touched 
by an impure person. He privately 
enquired who had touched the water. 
He came to learn that the master of 
the house had touched it while it was 
being taken to the Master, (though the 
Master himself had not seen it) and he 
was a licentious character. 

(6) One day when Sri Ramakrishna 
was in Samadhi and appeared to be 
falling down, a disciple who was near 
by, came to hold him. But no sooner 
had he touched him than Sri Rama- 
krishna gave out a yell of excruciating 
pain. The disciple felt that his contact 
had caused the Master to cry out in 
that way and he at once took off his 
hands. The disciple was one of the 

most favourite of the Master and he had 



been often declared by him to be of 
very pure character. When enquiry 
began for the reason of this incident, 
it was found that the disciple had an 
unhealed wound due to an operation on 
his head. That was why his touch had 
caused the Master so much pain. For 
it is said in the scriptures that no one 
with sores on his body can touch a 
sacred image, and the Master’s body in 
Samadhi was certainly as filled with 
the living presence of God as any 
sacred image. The disciple had touch- 
ed the Master in his normal mood with- 
out any untoward effect. But in 

Samadhi , it produced a different effect. 
Thenceforth the disciple never touched 
the Master while he was in a super- 
normal state, until his wound was com- 
pletely cured. 

The Master also said : “I am some- 

times in a condition in which I cannot 



touch anyone. If any of them (point- 
ing to the disciples) then touches me, 
I cry out in pain.” And again : 
“There is another ecstatic mood, in 
which I can touch only Baburam. If 
he then holds me, I do not feel any 
pain. ...” 

In the above instances, there is no 



question of constant thinking of pos- 
sible dangers. He simply did not know 
that there were any causes for danger 
in these. And yet his mental and 
physical system reacted. How does 
Mr. Ghosh’s theory of self-created 
neurosis explain it ? Psychologically 
(Mr. Ghosh must excuse us for encroach- 



ing upon his special domain), Sri 
Ramakrishna’s reaction in the instances 



quoted by him and his reaction in the 
instances quoted above, is the same. 
We must, therefore, find one single 
reason to explain both these sets of 
cases. Mr. Ghosh’s explanation fails. 
Let him now judge if Sri Ramakrishna’s 
own explanation or that of his disciples 
is correct or not. 



Mr. Ghosh learnedly proclaims that 
“when a normal saint sees a woman, 
he sees a human creature.” But can 



a human being be perceived without its 
sex ? A human being must be per- 
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ceived as either man or woman. A Divinity or as man or woman. There 
human being may exist in the region of is no ‘middle path’. "We are curious to 
concepts, but not of percepts. We have know who that normal saint of Mr. 
to perceive a human being either as Ghosh is who sees only human being 
beyond humanity, i.e., as spirit or and not man or woman. 

(To be cor* eluded) 

THE DIARY OF A DISCIPLE 



October 9, 19X9. 

It was 3 p.m. Swami Turiyananda 
was reclining in an easy chair in the 
veranda of his room in the Ramakrishna 
Mission Home of Service at Benares. A 
Brahmach&ri was fanning him. The 
hard austerities practised for years had 
broken the Sw ami’s health, and diabetes 
had completed the breakdown. So he 
had to come to Benares for a change. 

The disciple came with C., who after 
saluting the Swami enquired about his 
health. 

Swami : “At present I am doing 

pretty well. Just after my coming here, 
I had two successive attacks of in- 
fluenza, which weakened me much. For- 
tunately Doctor S. who treated me in 
Calcutta happened to be at Benares on 
business. On seeing me he remarked 
that the change at Benares might not 
prove effective. At that time the symp- 
toms of my old asthma were also 
evident.” 

Disciple : “You look better than on 

the Astami Pujd day when I saw you 
last. I think it is better that the effect 
of change is gradual rather than imme- 
diate. When Baburam Maharaj (Swami 
Premananda) went to Deoghar he im- 
proved much in the beginning. But the 
improvement did not last.” 

Swami : “Yes. Perhaps it was wrong 
to bring him down to Calcutta. He had 
an attack of influenza on the way attend- 
ed with double pneumonia. On his ar- 
rival at Calcutta, Sarat Maharaj (Swami 
Saradananda) remarked : ‘He is done 
for.’ He did not die of his previous 
illness.” 

C : “You well know, Maharaj, that 

we are engrossed with the world. Pray 
tell us how we can reach Him.” 



Swami : “There is no fixed means of 
attaining God. Sri Ramakrishna used 
to say : ‘A man can be truly sincere 
by virtue of merits acquired in many 
past lives.’ Swamiji nicely said : ‘God 
is not a commodity like fish or vegetable 
to be had for a certain price.’ The sages 
have stated in the Shdstras the several 
paths by which they reached God. One 
has stated that one should perform pujd 
in such and such a way. Another that 
one should practise japa, And so on. 
Narada says : ‘Just as the river flows 
intently towards the sea in order to meet 
it, without deviating its course to any 
other direction, even so he who seeks 
God should move towards Him and Him 
alone giving up all other concerns.’ It 
is said in the Gita : ‘Persons who, medi- 
tating on Me as non-separate, worship 
Me in all beings, to them thus steadfast 
wholly and constantly, I carry what 
they lack and preserve what they al- 
ready have.’ 

“There are two forms of Bhakti (de- 
votion) : Firstly, the ritualistic or obli- 
gatory devotion, such as, one should 
practise so much japa or one should per- 
form pujd in such and such a way. Then 
there is the loving devotion. At this 
stage the devotee thinks ardently of 
God. He finds no pleasure in things un- 
related to God. Above all perseverance 
is necessary. It will not do to dis- 
continue practice if a little effort does 
not produce the desired effect. It is 
said that a man practised so intensely 
that an ant-hill grew upon him.” 

C : “Maharaj, what does japa 

actually mean?” 

Swami : “It means that one should 
utter His name and at the same time 
meditate on His form, think of Him 
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and love Him. If the mind is attached 
to worldly things, what will the mere 
repetition of God’s name do? What 
is essentially wanted is that we must 
anyhow make Him our own.” 

Disciple: “Just as Sri Ramakrishna 
has said : ‘You should somehow meet 
the master of the house, either by fight- 
ing with the gate-keeper or by climbing 
the wall.’ ” 

C : “What about those who think : 
‘I have seen the Master (Sri Rama- 
krishna) or the Holy Mother, I need 
not undergo any spiritual practice’?” 

Swami : “How can I say anything 

about them ? They best know their 
affairs.” 

Disciple : “Perhaps C. means that 

there are some who believe that since 
the Holy Mother has taken their entire 
responsibility, they need not make any 
effort themselves. They say that since 
she is holding them by the hand, they 
can do whatever they like with the 
other hand, — their salvation is assured.” 

Swami : “He who truly has this 
faith, has already reached the goal. 
But is it easy to have that faith? One 
must beware of self-delusion. Those 
who have absolute trust in God will 
be at once purified through His grace, 
though they might have committed 
heinous sins before. Just apply a little 
spark of fire to a mountain-high heap 
of cotton. The whole mass will be 
quickly consumed. If you bring light 
into a room which has been dark for 
a thousand years, will the darkness go 
gradually or all at once? The Lord 
says in the Gitd : ‘Even if a very 

wicked man worships Me, with devo- 
tion to none else, he should be regard- 
ed as good, for he has rightly resolved. 
Soon he becomes righteous, and 
attains to eternal peace. O son of 
Kunti, boldly canst thou proclaim that 
my devotee is never destroyed.’ Even 
if the greatest villain resigns himself 
entirely to Him, he must be consider- 
ed a devotee. And ‘soon he becomes 
righteous.’ Through His grace he no 
longer remains a villain but becomes a 
pious man. An expert dancer never 



makes a wrong step. No sin can possibly 
be committed by him who surrenders 
himself to God, although he might have 
committed many misdeeds before. 
There was no sin which Girish Babu 
did not indulge in. He once said to us : 
‘I have drunk so much wine in my 
life that if the wine-bottles were placed 
one upon another, they would stand as 
high as Mount Everest.’ He was a 
poet, so he spoke thus poetically. 
Really he drank much. When he was 
asked by the Master to repeat the name 
of God morning and evening he refused. 
He said : ‘I am not sure I can. I do 
not know in what condition or where 
I may be at those hours.’ Then Sri 
Ramakrishna asked him to remember 
God before meal-time. ‘That also I 
cannot promise you,’ replied Girish 
Babu, ‘I am often engrossed in law- 
suits and have to think all sorts of 
things. I cannot do even that.’ At 
that Sri Ramakrishna said : ‘Then 

give me the “power of attorney.” ’ 
Referring to this, Girish Babu after- 
wards said to us : ‘I readily agreed to 
give him the power of attorney, but 
later on I have realised what a difficult 
task it is to give the power of attorney. 
I had said that I would not be able to 
repeat the name of God even once in 
the evening, but afterwards I found that 
I could not do the least bit of work 
without remembering Him every 
moment.’ In one day Girish Babu 
gave up his fifteen years’ habit of 
taking opium. He said that the first 
three days he had to suffer much, his 
whole body became inert. On the 
fourth day he was all right. Later in 
life he did not even smoke.” 

C : “How to know whether one is 
progressing towards Him or not?” 

Swami : “He can know it himself. 
Others also can know it. All his 
passions, lust, anger, greed will wane, 
his attachment for the objects of senses 
will diminish and he will have peace 
at heart.” 

Disciple : “Maharaj, can a man have 
peace before the realisation of God ?” 
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Swami : “No, real peace is far off. 

But if you find that a man’s desire 
for sense-enjoyments is growing less and 
less and his love is extending over all 
beings, then you may know that he is 
progressing towards God. Simply re- 
peating the holy name will not do. If 
there be a hole of attachment in the 
mind, the result of japa will run out 
through it. A man irrigated his field all 
day, but in the evening he found that 
all the water had run out through a 
hole, not a drop had remained in the 
field. 

“I remember a beautiful saying of 
Nag Mahasaya in this connection. I 
had gone to his house. His father 
was practising japa sitting in a corner. 
Nag Mahasaya said to me : ‘Bless my 

father that he may have true devotion 
to God.’ ‘He has already got it,’ I 
replied, ‘he is constantly repeating the 



name of God. What more do you 
want?’ Nag Mahasaya rejoined : ‘What 
is the use of rowing a boat which is at 
anchor? My father is much attached 
to me. What will his japa do ?’ ‘If he 
should not love a son like you, whom 
else should he love?’ said I. ‘Don’t 
say so, don’t say so,’ he cried out, ‘only 
bless that he may lose all attachment 
for me.’ 

“Oh, what a great man Nag 
Mahasaya was ! Do you know the full 
meaning of ‘rowing a boat at anchor?’ 
One dark night several drunkards took 
it into their heads to have a boat-trip. 
They went to the river, got into a boat 
and at once began to row. When it 
was dawn they found that they were 
at the same ghdt from which they 
thought they had started. They had 
been so intoxicated that they had 
forgotten to weigh the anchor !” 



AMERICA AT THE TIME OF VIVEKANANDA’S 

FIRST VISIT* 

The Anglo-Saxon Forerunners of the Spirit 
of Asia : Emerson , Thoreau, Walt Whitman 

By Romain Rolland 



It would be a matter of deep interest 
to know exactly how far the American 
spirit had been impregnated, directly 
or indirectly, by the infiltration of 
Hindu thought during the nineteenth 
century : for there can be no doubt that 
it has contributed to the strange moral 
and religious mentality of the modern 
United States which Europe has so 
much difficulty in understanding, — with 
its astonishing mixture of Anglo-Saxon 
Puritanism, Yankee optimism of action, 
pragmatism, “scientism,” and pseudo- 
Vedantism. I do not know whether any 
historian will be found to occupy him- 
self seriously with the question. It is 
nevertheless a psychological problem of 

* All rights reserved. This article may not 
be reproduced or translated, in part or whole, 
either in India or abroad, without the 
special permission of the author. — Ed. 



the first order, intimately connected 
with the history of our civilisation. I 
do not possess the means for its solution, 
but at least I can indicate certain ele- 
ments in it. 

It would seem that one of the chief 
people to introduce Hindu thought into 
the United States was Emerson, and 
that Emerson in so doing had been deep- 
ly influenced by Thoreau. 

He was predisposed to such influ- 
ences ; for 1830 onwards they began 
to appear in his Journal , wherein he 
noted references to Hindu religious 
texts. His famous lecture, which created 
a scandal at the time, given in 1838 at 
the University of Harvard, expressed 
belief in the Divine in man akin to the 
concept of the soul, Atman-Brahman. 
It is here that he attached a strictly 
moral or moralist interpretation to it. 
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his own mark and that of his race. But 
its fulfilment was the ecstatic realisation 
of a veritable Yoga of “ justice”, con- 
ceived in the double sense of moral 
good and cosmic equilibrium and uniting 
at one and the same time Karma 
(action), Bhakti (love) and Jnana 
(wisdom). 

Emerson exercised little method either 
in his reading or writing; and Cabot, 
in^his Memoir of him, tells us that he 
was easily satisfied with extracts and 
quotations and did not consult the 
authorities as a whole. But Thoreau 
was a great reader; and between 1887 
and 1862 he was Emerson’s neighbour. 
In July, 1846, Emerson notes that 
Thoreau had been reading to him ex- 
tracts from his Week on the Concord and 

A 

Merrimack Rivers . Now this work 
(section, Monday) is an enthusiastic 
eulogy of the Gita , and of the great 
poems and philosophies of India. 
Thoreau suggested “A joint Bible” of 
the Asiatic Scriptures, “Chinese, Hin- 
dus, Persians, Hebrews, to carry to the 
ends of the earth.” And he took for 
his motto, Ex Oriente Lux. 

It may be imagined that such sug- 
gestions were not thrown away upon 
Emerson, and that the ardent Asiatism 
of Thoreau extended to him. 

It was at the same time that the 
Transcendental Club, he had founded, 
was in full swing; and after 1850, the 
Dial, its quarterly, which he edited with 
the American Hypatia, Margaret Fuller, 
published translations from the Oriental 
languages. The emotion produced in 
him by Indian thought must have been 
very strong for him to write in 1856 
such a deeply Ved&ntic poem as his 
beautiful Brahma. 

It must be taken into consideration 
that New England was passing through 
a crisis of spiritual renaissance and 
intoxicating idealism, corresponding 
(though composed of very different 
elements, less cultivated, more robust, 
and infinitely nearer to nature) to the 
idealistic flame of Europe before 1848. 
The anarchic Brookfarm of George Rip- 
ley (betwesn 1840 and 1847), the fever- 



ish assembly of the Friends of Universal 
Progress at Boston in 1840, brought to- 
gether in one group men and women of 
all opinions and professions, all fired 
with primitive energy, and aspiring to 
shake off the shackles of past lies with- 
out knowing what truth to adopt; for 
no human society can live unless it has 
persuaded itself that it possesses the 
Truth ! 

Alas ! the Truth espoused by America 
during the subsequent half century bears 
no resemblance to the generous expecta- 
tion of the honeymoon l Truth was not 
ripe, still less those who wished to pluck 
it. Its failure was, however, by no 
means due to lack of noble ideals and 
great ideas, but they were all too mixed 
and too hastily digested without time 
for them to be healthily assimilated. The 
nervous shocks, produced by the grave 
political and social upheavals after the 
war of Secession, the morbid haste which 
has developed into the frantic rhythm of 
modern civilisation, have thrown the 
American spirit off its balance for a 
long time. It is, however, not difficult 
to trace during the second half of the 
century the seeds sown by the free 
pioneers of Concord, Emerson and 
Thoreau. But from their grain what 
strange bread has been kneaded by the 
followers of the “mind-cure” and of 
Mrs. Mary Baker Eddy ! 

Both of them have used, more or 
less wittingly, Indian elements strained 
through the idealism of Emerson. But 
they have reduced them to the dead 
level of a utilitarianism that looks only 
to the immediate profit, of a kind of 
mystic hygiene, resting on a prodigious 
credulity which gives to Christian 
Science its proud pseudo-scientific 
aspect and its pseudo-Christianity. 

One trait common to these doctrines 
is the vulgar optimism, which resolves 
the problem of evil by a simple denial, 
or rather by its omission. “Evil does 
not exist. Then, let us turn away our 
eyes !” . . . Such an intellectual atti- 
tude in all its naive simplicity was too 
often that of Emerson. He omitted as 
often as possible from his subjects those 
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of illness or death. He hated the shades. 
“Respect the light !” But it was the 
respect of fear. His eyes were feeble 
and so he began by putting the sun 
under a shade. In this he was only too 
closely followed by his fellow-country- 
men. Perhaps it is not too much to say 
that such optimism was necessary for 
action, but I have no great faith in the 
energy of a man or of a people, which 
rests on conditions contrary to the 
Natura Rerum . I prefer Margaret Ful- 
ler’s saying: “I accept the universe.” 
But whether one accepts it or not, the 
first essential is to see it and to see it as 
£l whole ! We shall soon hear Viveka- 
nanda saying to his English disciple : 
“Learn to recognise the Mother, in Evil, 
Terror, Sorrow, Denial as well as in 
Sweetness, and in Joy.” Similarly the 
smiling Ramakrishna from the depths of 
his dream of love and bliss, could see 
and remind the complaisant preachers 
Of a “good God” that Goodness was not 
enough to define the Force which daily 
sacrificed thousands of innocents. There- 
in lies the capital difference separating 
India and heroic Greece from Anglo- 
Saxon optimism. They look Reality in 
the face, whether they embrace it as in 
India or struggle against it and try to 
subdue it as in Greece; but with them 
action never impinges on the domain of 
knowledge as in America, where know- 
ledge has been domesticated in the ser- 
vice of action and wears a livery with 
gold-braided cap bearing the name : 
Pragmatism. 

It is easily understood that Viveka- 
nanda would not like such trappings 
concealing as they did puny and de- 
graded bastards of his glorious, free and 
sovereign Vedantism of India. 

But overtopping this herd of living 
men there was a dead giant, whose 
shade was a thousand times warmer than 
such pale reflections of the Sun of Being 

seen through their cold methodist win- 
dow-panes. He stood before Viveka- 
nanda and held out his great hand to 
him. . . . How was it that he did not 
take it ? . . . Or rather (for we know 



that later in India Vivekananda read his 
Leaves of Grass) how is it that Viveka- 
nanda’s chroniclers, however careless 
and ill-informed, have managed to leave 
this capital event out of their story : the 
meeting of the Indian Ambassador of 
the Atman-Brahman with the epic singer 
of Myself — Walt Whitman ?* 

He had just died on March 26, 1892, 
the previous year, near Camden, the 
workman’s suburb of Philadelphia. The 
triumphant memory of his obsequies — 
not pagan as they have been described, 
but exactly in the spirit of Indian 
universalism, were still reverberating. 
Vivekananda saw more than one of 
Whitman’s intimates coming to hi m ; he 
was even joined in friendship to hi m 
who had bidden the last farewell to the 
poet, the famous agnostic and material- 
ist author, Robert Ingersoll. He more 
than once argued with him in friendly 
fashion, so it is impossible that he should 
not have heard of Whitman. 

However famous this great man may 
be through the many works that have 
been devoted to him in all lands, it is 
necessary for me to give here a short 
account of his religious thought; for 
that is the side of his work that has 
come least into the limelight — and at 
the same time it is the kernel. 

There is nothing hidden in the mean- 
ing of his thought. The good Whit- 
man does not veil his nakedness. His 
faith appears best of all in Leaves of 
Grass, and is especially concentrated in 
one great poem which has been thrown 
too much into the shade by his Song 
of Myself, but which must be replaced 
in the front rank where Whitman him- 
self placed it, at the head of his own 
definite edition, immediately following 

* Evidently Walt Whitman did not appear 
as important to them as he appears to M. 
Holland in relation to the American mission 
of Swami Vivekananda. M. Holland himself 
admits that the influence of Whitman’s 
thought on his countrymen was little. 
Besides, we Hindus are inclined to make dis- 
tinction between mere intellectual and poetic 
effusions and actual realisation. The former 
count little in the life of humanity, the latter 
much. — Ed, 
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the Inscriptions , namely his Starting 
from Paumanok . 

What does he say there? 

“I inaugurate a religion 

... I say the whole earth and all 
the stars in the sky are for religion’s 
sake ” 

4 4 Know you, solely to drop in the 
earth the germs of a greater religion. . . 

I sing 

For you to share with me two great- 
nesses, and a third one rising inclusive 
and more resplendent. The greatness of 
Love and of Democracy, and the great- 
ness of religion. ...” 

(Why then have the first two “great- 
nesses”, which are of an inferior order, 
generally eclipsed the first, which 
embraces and dominates them, in the 
minds of Whitman’s commentators?) 

What was this religion which so filled 
his heart that he meditated spreading it 
abroad throughout all lands by means 
of lectures, in spite of the little taste he 
had for speaking in public ? It is 
summed up and contained in one word, 
which rings in the ears wonderfully like 
Indian music : the word Identity . It 
fills the whole work. It is to be found 
in almost all his poems. 

Identity with all forms of life at every 
instant; the immediateness of realised 
Unity; and the certainty of Eternity 
for every second, for every atom of 
Existence. 

How had Whitman come by this 
faith ? 

Certainly by enlightenment, by some 
blow he had experienced, by illumina- 
tion, probably arising from some 
spiritual crisis a short time after he 
had reached his thirtieth year and ex- 
perienced the emotions aroused by his 
journey to New Orleans, of which little 
is known. 

It is improbable that it was any 
reading of Indian thought that touched 
him. When Thoreau, in November 
1B56, came to tell him that his Leaves 
of Grass (first appeared in July 1855, 
then a second edition in the summer of 
1856) recalled to his mind the great 



Oriental poems and to ask if he knew 
them, Whitman replied with a cate- 
gorical “No !” and there is no reason 
to doubt his word. He read little, 
certainly very few books; he did not 
like libraries and men brought up upon 
them. To the very end of his life he 
does not seem to have had any curiosity 
to verify the similarity between his 
thought and that of Asia obvious to the 
little circle of Concord. The extreme 
vagueness of the expressions used every 
time that he introduced a glimpse of 
India into his Homeric enumerations is 
the best guarantee of his ignorance. 

It is then all the more interesting to 
discover how he could without going 
beyond himself — a 100% American 
self — all unwittingly link up with 
Vedantic thought. (For its kinship 
did not escape any of the Emerson 
group, beginning with Emerson himself, 
whose genial quip is not sufficiently 
famous : “ Leaves of Grass seem to be 
a mixture of the Bhagavad Gita and 
The New York Herald. 99 ) 

The starting point with Whitman was 
in the profundities of his own race, in 
his own religious line — paradoxical 
though it may seem. His paternal 
family belonged to the Quaker Left, 
grouped round a free believer, Elias 
Hicks, to whom at the end of his life 
Whitman dedicated a pamphlet. He 
was a great religious individualist, free 
from all church and all credo , who made 
religion consist entirely of inner illumina- 
tion, “the secret silent ecstasy.” 

Such a moral disposition in Whitman 
was bound to bring about from his 
childhood a habit of mystic concentra- 
tion, having no precise object but 
filtering nevertheless through all the 
emotions of life. The young man’s 
peculiar genius did the rest. His nature 
possessed a kind of voracious receptivity, 
which made him not only, like ordinary 
men, glean from the vine- arbour of the 
spectacle of the universe, some grains of 
pleasure or pain, but instantaneously 
incorporate himself with each object 
that he saw. He has described this rare 
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disposition in the admirable poem : 
Autumn Rivulets : 

“There was a child went forth. . . . 
And the first object he look’d upon, 
that object he became, 

And that object became part of 
him for the day or a certain 
part of the day, 

Or for many years or stretching 
cycles of years. ...” 
Instinctively rather than reflectively 
he had reached the conclusion that the 
whole universe was for him not object 
but subject — it was he. When he 
wrote an account all at once in his 
thirties of what appeared to him his real 
birth, (probably about 1851 — 1852) it 
was a bl in ding flash, an ecstatic blow : 
“Oh ! the Joy,” he said, “of my 
soul leaning pois’d on itself, receiving 
identity through materials. . . . My 
soul vibrated back to me from them 

99 

« • « • 

It seemed to him that he was “awake 
for the first time and that all that had 
gone before was nothing but a despicable 
sleep.” 

Finally he heard some lectures or 
conferences of Emerson’s and they 
may have intellectualised his intuition 
so that it came to fruition in ideas, how- 
ever imperfectly determined and con- 
nected ; for with this man, always 
indifferent to the logic of reasoning 
and to metaphysical construction, his 
whole chain of thought brought him 
inevitably to the present moment and 
to a degree of illumination that made an 
infinity of space and time arise from 
them. Hence he immediately perceiv- 
ed, embraced, espoused, and became at 
one and the same time each distinct 
object and their mighty totality, the 
unrolling and the fusion of the whole 
Cosmos realised in each morsel of the 
atom, and of life. And how does this 
differ from the point of ecstasy, the 
most intoxicated S amadhi of a Bhakti- 
Yogin who, reaching in a trice the 
summit of realisation, and having 
mastered it, comes down again to use it 
in all the acts and thoughts of his 
everyday life ? 



Here then is a typical example of the 
predisposition to Vedantism which exist- 
ed in America well before the arrival of 
Vivekananda. Indeed it is a universal 
disposition of the human soul in all 
countries and in all ages, and not con- 
tained, as Indian Vedantists are inclin- 
ed to believe, in a body of doctrines 
belonging to one country alone. On 
the contrary it is either helped or 
hindered by the chances of evolution 
among the different peoples and the 
creeds and customs whereon their own 
civilisations are built. It may be said 
that this attitude of mind is latent in 
all who carry within themselves a spark 
of the creative fire, and particularly is 
it true of great artists, in whom the 
universe is not only reflected (as in the 
cold glance of the medium), but 
incarnate. I have already mentioned in 
the case of Beethoven crises of Dionysiac 
union with the Mother, to use one of 
many names for the hidden Being whom 
the heart perceives in each earth-beat. 
Moreover, great European poetry of the 
nineteenth century, especially that of the 
English poets of the age of Wordsworth 
and Shelley, is full of such sudden 
gleams. But no Western poet possessed 
them so strongly or so consciously as 
Whitman, who collected all the scatter- 
ed fires into a brazier, transmuting his 
intuition into a faith — faith in his 
people, faith in the world, faith in 
humanity as a whole. 

How strange it is that this faith was 
not brought face to face with Viveka- 
nanda ’s ! Would he not have been 
struck by so many unexpected similari- 
ties : the sentiment, so strong in 

Whitman, so insistent, so persistent, of 
the journey of his ego “through 
trillions” of years and incessant “incar- 
nations,” keeping the record in double 
column of profit and loss of each of his 
previous existences,— -the dual self 
wherein no one god must debase himself 
before the others, the net of Maya 
which he tears asunder so that through 
the widened meshes the illuminating 
face of God may shine, “thou orb of 
many orbs — thou seething principle, 
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thou well kept latent germ, thou 
centre,” — the glorious “Song of the 
Universal” wherein fusion is realised 
by the harmony of antinomies, embrac- 
ing all religions, all beliefs and unbeliefs 
and even the doubts of all the souls of 
the nniverse, which in India was the 
very mission delegated by Ramakrishna 
to his disciples, — his own message that 
“All is Truth !” 

And is it not true that they were even 
alike in some individual characteristics 
such as the high pride which compared 
itself to God; the warrior spirit of the 
great Kshatriya “the enemy of repose,” 
and that of the brother of war, fearing 
neither danger nor death, but calling 
them rather; the worship rendered to 
the Tefrible, an interpretation recalling 
the dark yet magnificent confidences of 
Vivekananda to Sister Nivedita during 
their dream-like pilgrimage in the 
Himalayas ? 

At the same time I can see clearly 
what Vivekananda would have disliked 
in Whitman ; the ridiculous mixture of 
The New York Herald and the Bhagavad 
Gita , which awoke the fine smile of 
Emerson — his metaphysical journalism, 
his small shopkeeper’s wisdom, picked 
up from dictionaries — his eccentric affec- 
tation of a bearded Narcissus, his 
colossal complacency with regard to 
himself and his people — his democratic 
Americanism with its childish vanity and 
expansive vulgarity ever seeking the 
lime-light; all these must have roused 
the aristocratic disdain of the great 
Indian. Especially would Vivekananda 
have had no patience with the com- 
promising coquettings of his idealism 
with the forbidden joys of “meta- 
physics,” spiritualism and intercourse 
with spirits, etc. . . . 

But these differences would not have 
prevented the drawing of this mighty 
lover to the metal of the soul of a 
Vivekananda. And, in point of fact, 
they did not prevent it later on, for we 
have the proof that Vivekananda read 
in India Leaves of Grass, and that he 
called Whitman “the Sannyasin of 
America,” and thus declared their com- 



mon parentage. Is it then to be 
believed that he did not make his dis- 
covery until the end of his stay in 
America, since, during the stay, there 
is no mention of the relation published 
by his disciples in detail ? 

Whatever the truth may be, the 
spirit of Whitman was there, attesting 
that America was ready to listen to 
Indian thought. She went ahead. And 
the old prophet of Camden had solemnly 
announced the arrival of India : 

“Towards us, O my city, 

The Generator comes, 

The nest of languages, which has 
given us poems, the race of 
former times. . . . 

The race of Brahma is coming.” 

He had opened his arms to her. He 
had confided to America, “the nave of 
democracy,” the Pilgrim of India. 

“The past reposes in thee. . . . 

You bring great companions with 
you. 

Venerable priestly Asia sails with 
you in this day.” 

The Indian biographers of Viveka- 
nanda have then made a regrettable 
omission in not naming Whitman in 
the front rank of those whose thought 
did the honours of the New Continent 
to the stranger guest. 

But having put him in his proper 
place — next to Vivekananda, shoulder 
to shoulder — we must be careful 
not to exaggerate his influence 
over America. This Homer of the 
“masses” did not succeed in prevail- 
ing upon the masses. This annunciator 
of the great destinies of Democracy in 
America died misunderstood, almost 
unperceived by the democrats of the 
New World. This singer of the “Divine 
mean” was only loved and revered by 
a small group of selected artists and 
exceptional men — and perhaps more in 
England than in the United States. 

But all the same he is one of the true 
Forerunners, And it is no less certain 
that they are the true representatives of 
their people — even if their people are 
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unaware of it : in them is liberated will come to light. A Whitman was 
before their time the profound energies the index of genius of the hidden soul 
which are concealed within the human that was sleeping — (she is not yet quite 
masses and which they repel : they awake) — in the ocean depths of his 

announce them ; sooner or later they people of the United States. 



PHASES OF IMMEDIATE EXPERIENCE 



By Dr. Mahendranath Sircar, M.A., Ph.D. 



Introduction 

The Upanisads appeal at once to 
imagination and the philosophic instinct 
by the problem they set forth and the 
promise they offer. Mankind is restive 
over its little existence and is anxious 
to get a light that can break through 
the phenomenal real and can put at 
rest all questioning that wells up in its 
breast. Truth is the summit of exist- 
ence. Truth is the proper object of 
search. And so long as the heart is 
not upon the enduring, the heart cannot 
have rest, the soul, its anxiety over. 
The search for the enduring becomes a 
sole motive in life when life’s move in 
other directions stands baffled at the 
little they can yield unto it. The quest 
for the Eternal in most persons cannot 
seriously begin before the conventions 
set up in the priestcraft and in popular 
theological course have had their trials. 
The sacrificial rites with the promises of 
subtle sense-delights in the subtler 
planes of existence cannot satisfy the 
seeker, for he is still burdened with the 
anxieties of divided existence ; and how- 
ever the privileges increase in volume 
and quantity, life labours in the mire 
of ignorance. But the failure of the 
sacrificial rites to give full satisfaction 
has its effect and use. It establishes 
the futility of a life in nature accumulat- 
ing and enjoying nature’s possibilities 
and privileges. 

The sacrificial mysticism cannot give 
lasting satisfaction, for the gaze is still 
towards the external and the transient. 
And the merit which the seeker acquires 
cannot last long. It is an acquired 

momentum which is exhausted with its 
fruition. 



Progress, however high, is attendant 
with a fall, and naturally the earnest 
seeker has to revise his method of search 
and manner of approach. The dawn of 
philosophic instinct is possible when the 
other courses and methods of approach 
are found inefficient. Philosophic reflec- 
tion becomes possible when the smooth 
and almost blind adaptation, due to the 
incessant activities of nature’s forces in 
us, has a check, and the forces act in- 
wardly in generating thought and 
reflection without exhausting themselves 
upon the ill-conceived and mistaken 
attempts at a satisfaction in an outward 
gaze on life. Man is an instinctive 
being by birth. He is a thinking being 
by experience. He is an illuminated 
being by intuition. The first impulses 
are natural, these impulses have hasty 
expirations and gratifications, based as 
they are upon the unilluminated 
instincts of survival. The instinct of 
survival breeds a semi-mystical attitude 
towards the forces of nature. The con- 
fined vision of man’s utter dependence 
upon nature, his instinct of self-preser- 
vation and the gratification of instincts 
soon evolve in him a mystic understand- 
ing of nature as the sole source of power. 
The primitive insight does not go 
beyond that and the sacrifices are the 
symbols of what the primitive mind 
feels towards nature’s forces. These 

forces are soon deified, and this deifica- 
tion reads Devas in the beneficent 
powers of nature and Asuras in the 
malevolent forces of nature. With the 
dawn of philosophic vision the Vedic 
pantheon is reduced to a unity of God- 
head and a cosmistic vision of life 
displaces the least sense of difference 
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between the presiding forces of nature 
and the immanent Divine life. 

The animated vision of nature’s 
forces gives a fine penetration and 
understanding of nature, and exalts it 
into the conception of a living and vibra- 
tive existence endowed with an oversoul, 
to which all the forces are subordinate 
and of which they are inadequate and 
partial expressions. The vision of such 
an animated being of nature is 
immediate. It is a form of mystic 
exaltation. This form of exaltation 
takes delight in the wonders that nature 
has revealed before man. 

The first dawn of mystic life begins 
with the sublimation of nature, where 
the forces are felt as if living and power- 
ful with the capacity of not only offering 
us privileges but of shedding upon us 
genial light to lead us aright. In this 
way the mystic sense begins to feel the 
Divine light through the orb of the 
dawn, through the silvery rays of the 
moon, through the shining rays of the 
stars, and Divine life through the winds 
and thunders. The mystic soul is bold 
enough to stand the kindly and the 
fierce expressions of the forces of 
nature, and keen enough to catch the 
animation which throbs in them. The 
seeker stands radiant with the mystic 
sense that nature, however fierce and 
violent, carries to the soul the message 
of a new life, though occasionally it may 
overpower us with the sense of our 
littleness and utter helplessness before 
it. Religious consciousness is stirred by 
the majesty of nature. The majesty 
excites wonder and admiration. Both 
of them continue to foster a religious 
feeling and a reverent attitude towards 
nature. But this attitude can grow 
when the intellect has overcome the 
primitive tendencies of regarding Gods 
as the carriers of privileges and the 
the recipients of oblations. This primi- 
tive religious feeling of surrender comes 
out of the feeling of self-preservation. 
This instinct of self-preservation is a 
biological instinct, and religious cons- 
ciousness originally has a reference to 



this instinct. The-will-to-live sticks to 
the soul and the Gods and the shining 
deities are worshipped to satisfy this 
original instinct. 

But soon this attitude is transcended, 
and the seeker begins to feel more than 
what meets the senses in nature’s forces. 
This mystic attitude gives the sub- 
limated perception of nature animated 
and installed in the philosophic concep- 
tion of a super sensuous reality, and the 
conception of an all-pervasive spirit soon 
begins to displace the individuated con- 
ceptions of earth-spirits, sky-spirits, etc. 
This is a distinct advance in the philoso- 
phic and religious consciousness and 
indicates the beginning of true wisdom ; 
for the religious consciousness keeps 
the soul at rest, not so much by hope 
of reward here or hereafter as by 
silencing all expectations by the inward 
light of the soul. Before the inward 
light can attain its fulness, the outward 
vision has a finer reading of an identity 
between spirit and nature. But this 
identity cannot be complete unless man 
has a direct vision of spirit in his 
inward being. The tendency of instal- 
ling nature’s God in place of nature 
is a definite tendency, and so far as re- 
ligious consciousness is concerned, it 
makes a definite advance in spirituality. 
The pan-psychic idea of nature is a 
favourite theme in some texts, but it 
leaves an effect on feeling which is the 
realization of a life and consciousness as 
yet not developed into a clear and de- 
finite knowledge. So vast is the expe- 
rience that almost overpowers the 
seeker, that definite consciousness be- 
comes an impossibility. We have, there- 
fore, an indefinable feeling which has an 
inadequate expression. 

The necessity of feeling this existence 
in the inward soul is still there, and led 
by this necessity the external gaze and 
outward appeal are displaced by inner 
search and inward vision. However 
lofty the inspiration and subtle the 
vision may be, the mental effort to grasp 
the meaning and realize the import of 
the influence received from without, 
still speaks of an external reference of 
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knowledge and feeling. The mental 
effort is still objective. 

This objectivity makes the apprehen- 
sion of the spirit-self still mediate and 
external, and the quickening touch can 
at best make the experience deep and 
expression definite and clear, but cannot 
change mediacy into immediacy. The 
apparent immediacy is still an imme- 
diacy of the senses outer or inner; it 
is the immediacy of feeling but not of 
transcendence. 

Though this form of heightened feel- 
ing has an elasticity not met in the neo- 
phytes at the start, still not infrequently 
it is regarded as the acme of spiritual 
consciousness inasmuch as the new ex- 
perience has the vivifying and vitalizing 
force, and nature seems to be vibrating 
with new light and life. Such a vision 
has been a fruitful source of a pan- 
psychic conception which appeals by the 
immanence of spirit in nature and man. 
Such a vision proves fruitful in con- 
ceiving a co-conscious super-existence 
embracing the conscious centres in men 
and the living centres in nature. 

But this vision is still regarded as in- 
sufficient. It does not satisfy fully the 
intellectual and spiritual needs. The 
animistic vision is a delight in exalted 
feeling. But it is not wisdom though 
it touches the fringe of transcendental 
consciousness. The culture of feeling 
has an importance in waking up esoteric 
wisdom, but exalted feelings are to 
be distinguished from transcendental 
wisdom. 

The exalted feeling and animated 
being are values in determinate cons- 
ciousness. These values are originally 
ideal but become actually real in height- 
ened religious being. These feelings are 
supremely delightful and usher in an 
ideal existence — the archetypal cons 
ciousness which permeates the actualities 
and facts of life. Such consciousness of 
ideal forms is to be distinguished from 
the basic being. The ideal-form-cons- 
ciousness is a penetration into the causal 
aspect of existence, the aspect which 
lies immanent in the world order. 



It is necessary to distinguish the 
actual and the ideal aspects of exist- 
ence in the determinate from the 
transcendent in the indeterminate. The 
exalted feeling aroused by a fellowship 
with society and nature is a form of 
consciousness which has its enjoyment of 
the ideal in the actual but is not strictly 
transcendental. It is an elevated feeling, 
a superior consciousness in which serene 
delight finds its adequate expression, but 
which cannot pass for the knowledge of 
the basic reality. 

Such an animated vision of nature has 
a touch upon mystic consciousness, — it 
differs from logical consciousness. It can 
fitly be called nature mysticism and is 
akin to poetic intuition of beauty and 
sweetness. The adept feels the living 
nature as the mirror of the reality. 
Nature does not replace spirit, nature 
becomes infused with spirit. 

Nature is raised from its inertness to 
a medium of expression, and the con- 
crete is felt and enjoyed, and the mind 
cannot rise above the delight of the 
rhythm and harmony and embrace the 
transcendent. 

Consciousness cannot approach that 
height so long as the feeling attitude 
has not been displaced by a deeper 
penetration. 

This penetration is what really makes 
the teaching of the Upanisads different 
from the Vedas (the Samhitas and the 
Brahmanas). The vision and the ap- 
praise of the living nature have no 
doubt reduced the Vedic pantheon to 
the conception of an all-permeating 
being ; still mind needs greater penetra- 
tion to touch the basic being. 

In the Upanisads the search has been 
into the basic reality. In this sense the 
mysticism which they represent is trans- 
cendental. The search is no longer ex- 
ternal, it becomes inward. 

The Upanisads in this sense are more 
appealing to the philosophic instinct, 
for the search for reality must begin 
necessarily in the inward soul. But 
philosophy cannot convince if the 
reality is not felt and apprehended 
immediately. The immediate conscious- 
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ness is the highest revealer of truth 
when this immediacy is not of the senses, 
nor of the mind, but of intuition. The 
Upanisadic approach is, therefore, to be 
distinguished from the Vedic approach 
of apprehending Truth.* The one is 
inward, the other is outward. The one 
searches the truth through the intuition 
of the soul, the other through the re- 
velation through nature. 

Forms of Intuition 

The sublimated consciousness of 
nature has to be distinguished from the 
philosophic or transcendent intuition. 
The word “intuition” is often loosely 
used and has a wide application. It has 
the common connotation of immediacy 
of apprehension. The forms of imme- 
diacy are to be distinguished, and be- 
cause they are not clearly distinguished 
they become the veritable source of 
error and confusion. The exact appre- 
ciation of a phase of truth is always 
relative to the faculty which receives it, 
and unless a clear discrimination is 
exercised, the seeker makes a confusion 
between exaltation of feeling and appre- 
ciation of truth. 

Intuition is the faculty of immediate 
apprehension. It may be empiric and 
transcendental. An empiric intuition is 
the immediate consciousness of reception 
through the affections of the senses and 
the mental being. It includes the in- 
tuitions of the sensibility, the instinc- 
tive intuitions. It embraces even the 
intuitions of supersensuous conscious- 
ness. These intuitions differ amongst 
themselves, but there is no difference in 
kind, for they are phenomenal expres- 
sions. The affections of sensibility might 
have an outward touch of reference, the 
instinctive intuitions might help uner- 
ringly in biological adaptation. The 
supersensuous intuitions are really not 

* This is a general statement. There are 
passages in the Rik Veda, which indicate 
that the truth of the Upanisads are im- 
plicit in the Vedas. Vide Rik Veda, 10th 
Mandala, Sukta 80, Mantra 2, Sukta 81, 
Sukta 82, Mantras 8 and 7, Sukta 114, 
Mantra 5,381, Sukta 121, Mantra 1. 



non-sensuous, they differ from the sen- 
suous only in affecting the finer impulses 
and the delicate fibres of our being. But 
still they are forms of affections and can- 
not be strictly different from empiric 
intuitions. In this sense the psychic 
(yogic) penetration and the modem 
spiritistic revelations are, however 
subtle and fine, still empiric so long as 
they touch the fringe of reality. It may 
sound strange, but it is so, since such 
perceptions are still a finer sensibility 
and must differ from the apprehension 
through transcendental or philosophic 
intuition. They affect the fine senses 
and being but cannot touch the under- 
lying essence or reality. It has been 
said truly : “Metaphysical truths can be 
conceived only by a faculty which be- 
cause its operation is on the immediate, 
we may call intuitive, if it be thoroughly 
understood that it has absolutely nothing 
in common with what certain contem- 
porary philosophers call intuition, a 
merely sensitive and vital faculty pro- 
perly inferior to discursive intelligence 
and not superior to it” (a quotation from 
Rene Gue’non in George Santayana's 
Realm of Essence ). Even religious 
consciousness, when it confines itself to 
a fine feeling, is still empiric; though 
such feelings or experiences are far re- 
moved from the ordinary sense-cons- 
eiousness. Of course religious cons- 
ciousness as grasping reality should be 
distinguished from religious conscious- 
ness as a fine feeling and an urge. The 
human consciousness is elastic enough 
to embrace infinite shades and phases. 
The seeker makes a confusion of the 
glorious feelings on the path with 
reality. The absence of a discriminate 
ing sense has been the fruitful source 
of false religions that creep up on the 
finer phases of our empiric intuition. 
The Upanisadic seers are anxious to 
raise the caution not to make the mis- 
take of identifying an exalted feeling 
with the appreciation of reality. When 
the inner consciousness has a sudden 
elasticity and swift flow of fine ideas and 
finer feelings, it naturally clings to them 
and has the possibility of mistaking 
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a shadow for reality. And this accounts 
for the tendency in the later history of 
mystic thought to install an object of 
adoration in place of reality. No doubt 
it is possible that such religious mysti- 
cism can stir the depth of consciousness, 
still one should not identify such feel- 
ings with transcendent intuition. Such 
experiences are flights into supersensu- 
ous consciousness, but cannot compare 
to the religious consciousness reared up 
in philosophic reflection and finally pass- 
ing into transcendent intuition. Popular 
religious consciousness perchance hits 
upon an exalted sublime feeling and is 
carried on by such feelings, and an in- 
tellectual consciousness follows to give 
it a basis. Such emotional enthusiasm 
is to be distinguished from philosophic 

or transcendent intuition. It dominates 

% 

more in the truth aspect of reality than 
in its delight aspect. It convinces where 
conviction is the demand, and in the life 
of search conviction is more imperative 
a demand than anything ; for conviction 
in truth is the end of the search. If the 
transcendent intuition delights, it de- 
lights because it convinces; and the 
highest delight is the delight of convic- 
tion. Such delight is not shared in the 
heightening of feeling. Feeling delights 
but does not convince. Truth convinces 
as well as delights. Such conviction can- 
not come unless the intellectual intui- 
tion is touched and exercised. It pene- 
trates the depth of being, religious feel- 
ing only touches the emotional being. 

Forms of Mysticism 

At this stage we should make clear 
the difference between the forms of 
mysticism, for mysticism is so vague a 
term with such a wide range of applica- 
tion, that a discriminating knowledge of 
its different shades is a necessary pre- 
supposition to a clear understanding of 
the kind of mysticism we have in the 
Upanisads. 

Mysticism is an approach to truth 
rather than rational and discursive. It 
comes out of an anxiety to have a face 
to face vision of truth, and in this 
anxious search and deviation from 



rational pursuit, it has not been in- 
frequently identified with the different 
tendencies laid deep down in the soul. 
Though the search has been directed to 
the appreciation of truth and all forms 
of mysticism lay claim to that, still 
different forms can be distinguished 
from the manner and method of 
approach and also from the different 
conclusions and realizations they set up. 

Though the conclusion in mystic 
search is generally supposed to be the 
same — the vision of truth and the life of 
expanse — still minor differences arise 
amongst the mystics. The 4 ‘life of ex- 
panse” is the common promise, but a 
clear definition makes the vision of truth 
different in different forms. A tendency 
prevails amongst thinkers to regard 
mysticism as a form of intuition, which 
leaves aside all differences from spiritual 
life and delights in the identity and 
exclusively limits mysticism to this form 
of transcendent consciousness. And they 
base their contention on the ground that 
the least difference left between the 
finite and infinite consciousness does not 
give a new conclusion nor does it pre- 
sent a new phase of life and conscious- 
ness. It does give nothing which is 
not embraced in popular consciousness 
and as such cannot pass for mysticism. 

The contention has a force; mysti- 
cism, if it really claims to vouchsafe 
unto humanity anything, must not only 
give a fine instinct and appreciation but 
the appreciation must pass into adora- 
tion and finally into the quiet of trans- 
cendence. But this may be the consum- 
mation devoutly to be wished for, but 
this cannot make us ignore the revela- 
tions of superconsciousness, which 
bring in newer forms of experiences. 
No doubt these sublimated experiences 
are experiences in finite expansion ; still 
their values cannot be completely 
ignored as showing advances in the 
mystic life, though not a complete 
approximation to the mystic ideal. 
Mysticism in its widest sense is the 
delightful experience of a wider exist- 
ence which may in its acme reach its 
utmost expansion and complete trans- 
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cendence. Such forms of exalted 
consciousness is far removed from 
ordinary experiences. But there are 
forms of consciousness intervening be- 
tween this expanse and the present 
limitation, and they cannot be ignored 
in the life of search as they are 
pregnant with elevated feelings and 
illumined consciousness and as such they 
are far removed from the ordinary cons- 
ciousness working under the limitation 
of categories. They are also mystic 
consciousness, but if mysticism is con- 
fined to the transcendent oneness, the 
term pseudo-mysticism can suit them 
better. 

But in India the term mysticism has 
not such a confined meaning. It is used 
in the wide sense to denote the imme- 
diate consciousness of truth and reality, 
and though differences of opinion are 
possible and actually exist about truth, 
still every form of serious philosophy 
and thinking which counts, claims this 
immediate and expansive vision of truth. 
And this seems to be happy in view of 
the fact that each form of mysticism 
claims a direct apprehension of truth, 
though the definition of truth and its 
presentation may vary, a variation 
which is sought to be fixed and estab- 
lished by logic. 

Such a conception naturally is open 
to the charge that if the mystics differ 
amongst themselves in their definition of 
truth, they cannot lay claim to infallibi- 
lity, and if they do so, their position 
becomes dogmatic. Curiously enough, 
none is so positive about their assertions 
as the mystics, none so eloquently ex- 
pressive. This leads us on to a 
dilemma : The mystics either have or 
have not realized the truth; if they 
have, there should be no contradiction 
in their professions and beliefs, an actual 
agreement, on the other hand, is de- 
sirable; if they have not, they should 

not make the absolute claim to truth. 

* 

The former as well as the latter make 
their position untenable, their mission 
undesirable. 

Mysticism is not a definite philosophy 
of life. It is the heightening of life 



and consciousness. It is a process of 
infinite expansion. It realizes new cor- 
respondences, infinite harmonies, new 
sympathies and affinities. It is life in 
its unfathomable depth and widest ex- 
pansion. It differs from ordinary 
empiric consciousness in that it is freed 
from its limitations. 

As such it has the widest stretch of 

♦ 

meaning and embraces the expression of 
spirit in the indefinite and the definite; 
and any serious mysticism can hardly 
ignore the search of the indefinite, as 
the indefinite, because of its unapproach- 
ableness, is always an admiration for 
the intellect; and if we mistake not the 
reading of the inner stirring, we can 
hardly fail to cognise the eternal quest 
of the indefinite in man. The definite 
delights us only when it exhibits from 
within the shadow and reflection df the 
indefinite, and in the ever widening 
mystic consciousness the definite also 
appeals when it opens on new and un- 
tasted vistas. The definite has a place 
in the mystic consciousness only because 
the definite presents the indefinite in 
immanence before the mystic, * or the 
definite is seen in the indefinite which 
adds to its life, beauty and meaning. 
The definite is never an attraction. And 
even when the indefinite is not fully 
presented, the definite can attract only 
because it presents unseen and unex- 
perienced phases of life. The mystic is 
always for the charm of novelty which 
is the promise of an ever widening and 
ever quickening life, and this yearning 
for the novelty is increased with the 
presentation of the newer phases of the 
definite, but however deep and chang- 
ing the experiences may be, the search 
for the indefinite remains fixed. The 
mystic sees more in the definite than the 
laity, for the indefinite is his delight and 
the uncommon is his search. But even 
here in the enjoyment of the indefinite 
in the definite, his soul has not its cup 
of deilght full, for it still feels the stirring 
of life, the blooming of an unrealised 
self, and has not the quietus of the deep. 
Life is enjoyed and lived the most, when 
life and consciousness are felt beyond 
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its expression and stirring. The mystic 
has the rare privilege of seeing and 
enjoying life in its expression and in its 
quiet, and he passes from the subtler 
enjoyment of the expression into the 
deep of the quiet. 

The determinate has its delight. The 
indeterminate has its quietus. The mys- 
tic enjoys both. The mystic conscious- 
ness in its fullest development embraces 
life both in its concrete manifestations 
and abstract transcendence. The trans- 
cendence delights him more. The de- 
finite delights only as the shadow of the 
transcendence, just as music delights 
the more as it dies away. The mystic 
takes delight in the definite passing off 
into the indefinite. He is the rare soul 
awakened unto the subtle beauties and 

9 

delights of life ; and subtler they become 
as they soar more and more into the 
indefinite. 

This elevation of the determinate in 
the mystical consciousness and its fine 
expression therein have made forms and 
branches of mysticism possible. Mysti- 
cism is sympathetic understanding of 
the concrete tendencies of the soul in 
synthetic intuition, in love-ecstasies and 
in selfless service. These forms may be 
fitly called devotional and practical 
mysticism. Devotional mysticism enjoys 
the touch of love-consciousness, prac- 
tical mysticism the delight of active 
service. Both claim to be mystic forms 
of consciousness, both have a fine being 
and expression. Love breathes pure 
under mystic inspiration. Sympathy 
becomes cosmic under mystic touch. 
Both transcends the limit of finite urge 
and passes into the limitless. They have 
in them the secret of mystic urge, the 
look to the beyond. They are anxious 
to cross the limit. Synthetic intuition 
and sympathetic vision enjoy the touch 
and embrace of the infinite life in poetic 
intuition and philosophic insight. All 
these are forms of mystic consciousness 
inasmuch as they are approaches to the 
unknown and the indefinite and that in 
a way that does not engage the services 
of the normal faculty. Mystic love and 
cosmic sympathy are the hidden trea- 



sures of the soul, which cannot be dis- 
covered by surface-mentality. Each 
soars into the unseen. Each breathes in 
the infinite expanse. Though each has a 
separate faculty and a special method of 
approach, still each is anxious to go be- 
yond the fringe of experience and 
breathe in the free, holy and rarified 
atmosphere of the subtle, the beyond, 
and the deep. In this sense, mysticism 
is a term that has wide application, and 
will cover every urge of the soul pressing 
beyond. The reception and this gift 
in mystic life require the quickening of 
the faculties, active, affective and re- 
ceptive. The quickened activity of the 
normal faculties is the promise in mys- 
ticism, which touches every function of 
the soul and makes it highly vibrative 
and cosmically active. The novitiate 
even can feel this, and herein lies the 
greatest attraction, value and reality of 
life. 

Mysticism touches every chord of our 
being, but its great promise lies in 
quickening the understanding and rear- 
ing up the intuitive faculty to see and 
feel truth, the essence of being. It is 
in this fruition that lies the importance 
of mysticism, for humanity is in search 
of the truth and meaning of existence, 

and no method can be refused in this 

• • 



baffling task. And what is most puzzl- 
ing to unilluminated understanding is 
evidently clear to illuminated vision. 
“Science” has its use, illumination its 



value. When the former fails, the 
latter helps. 



Vision and Intuition 

Mystical experiences are of different 
kinds. They need differentiation. Some 
experiences are of the finer appearances, 
some of reality. The former are forms 
of psychism, the latter is knowledge. 

We shall use the words “vision” and 
“intuition” to connote the difference. 
Intuition may spring from the different 
chords of our complex being, and they 
carry with them different forms of ex- 
periences, all are equally impressive, 
but not equally true. Their value and 
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truth cannot be the same. Some are 
true because they appear, some are true 
because they endure. 

To avoid confusion, a distinction has 
to be drawn between intuitions giving the 
final illumination, and intuitions yield- 
ing the secrets of the finer realms of 
appearances. Vision proceeds from the 
fine and causal mental being when 
they are highly strung up. Inspiration, 
psychism, cross-correspondence, clair- 
voyance, clairaudience, thought-trans- 
ference, etc. are included under visions ; 
it will be wrong to call them intuitions. 
They are forms of psychism, and can- 
not touch reality. They are indications 
of a fine mentality which can work in 
the different layers of psychic being, but 
they are not indications of spirituality 
or wisdom; not of spirituality, because 
they cannot produce the sense of intrin- 
sic value, nor of wisdom, because they 
cannot break the sense of division, the 
spell of divided existence. They are 
the effects of a highly electrified mental 
being, waking up its latent powers and 
exercising them to its psychical profit 
and advantage. Nature unveils herself, 
and the secret powers thus attained can 
be misused unless the initiate is held up 
by high wisdom and spirituality. 

Intuition proceeds from our. being 
(spiritual being) and has no connexion 
with our mental being, lower or higher. 
It is not to be confounded with the psy- 
chic revelations, however fine and high. 
Even visions which proceed from the 
cosmic dynamism and not from the in- 
dividual dynamism cannot be strictly 
called intuition; for they are indicative 
of the exercise of M&ya in its causal 
aspect, they cannot be called strictly 
intuition. Intuition is the final term, 
which is self-consciousness and not other- 
consciousness. The other-consciousness 
is the knowledge of not-self. It may 
cover the revelation of the cosmic mind, 
but since it is confined to the relative 
order, it cannot be strictly called intui- 
tion. Intuition is confined to thp final 
knowledge of the Absolute, it is that 
stage of knowledge where the division 
of subject and object does not obtain. 



and is therefore unique and immediate. 
The immediacy of vision is either the 
sense-immediacy or the psychic imme- 
diacy, it is not the immediacy of the 
Absolute or transcendent intuition. The 
immediacy of the supra-sensuous reve- 
lations is to be distinguished from the 
immediacy of transcendent intuition. 
The supra-sensuous revelations are not 
truth in the sense m which intuition is. 
Revelations have a reference to supra- 
mind, intuition has none. Revelations 
proceed from the cosmic dynamism, in- 
tuition transcends dynamism. 

Hence vision, revelation and intuition 
are not truth in the identical sense. 
Vision and revelation are truth of the 
mental and super-mental dynamism, in- 
tuition is truth in the absolute sense. 
The one is empirical, the other trans- 
cendental. The empirical here connotes 
that which is received in sensuous, vital 
or mental and supra-mental planes of 
relative existence. These may imply 
supra-mental sublimities, immanental 
immensities ; but they are not to be con- 
founded with the absolute intuition, 
which is beyond all experience, however 
fine and sublime. 

Concrete and Abstract Intuition 

Concrete intuition acquaints the soul 
with a synthetic vision of realities. It 
gives a harmony and poise of the higher 
mental being and is a source of serene 
joy, not because it gives a pleasing sen- 
sitization, but because it is a penetrat- 
ing touch into the soul and a quickening 
force to make it realize reality on the 
point of expression. It feeds the being 
in its concrete set-up with the harmony 
of relations. The vision it gives is the 
vision of the whole, the delight it yields 
is the delight of harmony. It gives a 
unison, a sense of rhythm. It gives the 
synoptic vision of reality as it presents 
the meaning of existence. 

It is to be distinguished from psy- 
chism. Psychism gives a fine dynamism, 
concrete intuition gives a synthetic 
apperception. It gives a dynamic 
symmetry. Psychism wakes up the 
fine powers, it endows us with dis- 
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tant visions, but it may not give the faculties and powers are asleep, when 

symmetry and the rhythm implied in the faculties are quiescent, the soul is 

concrete intuition. The one gives us awake from within; and awake it is in 

fine power and esoteric visions, the silence. In it it has an illumination 

other, the knowledge of relations and which is not possible when the faculties 

proportions. The one may accompany are active and the soul is receptive to all 

the other, but the one should not be influences from within and from with- 

confounded with the other. In the un- out. When the soul has the blessed 

fathomable depth of our inner being, freedom from the exercise of the 

symmetry goes along with fine possi- faculties, it has the rare privilege of 

bilities. knowing the unknown, of touching the 

They serve two distinct functions, and intangible, of getting over the expression 

in the fine economy of life, power and and activity of the ideas and of passing 

organization, possibilities and order into complete illumination. It is illu- 

help each other. The one supplies the mination without expression, for expres- 

matter, the other form. And our sion is activity, but illumination is self- 
being would have been a dead stone expression without activity. Expression 

without the unity of both. Psychism connotes a limitation, and complete 

penetrates into the secrets of our nature, illumination is expression without the 

concrete intuition adjusts them and impelling urge of passing into concrete 

finds their meaning in the whole. It forms and moods. 

harmonises them in the common thread Abstract intuition has the rare pri- 
of life. The one discovers new forces, vilege of grasping reality without con- 

new perspectives, the other gives them Crete expression. No faculty of the soul 

new synthesis and reads in them new can vouchsafe this consummation. No 

harmonies. science, no philosophy can have this rare 

Concrete intuition has the rare privi- claim. The abstract illumination is 
lege of setting up visions and ideas in better to be called silence to distinguish 
the order of a whole. Sympathetic it from expression, for the human un- 
vision is its life, synthesis its soul. It derstanding has a tendency also to pass 
has no access into the depth of the in- into the concrete and it cannot under- 
expressible. stand expression as different from ex- 

Abstract intuition excels concrete in- pressive activity. The term “illu- 
tuition; it claims access into the inex- minated silence” better expresses the 
pressible. It claims to touch and nature of the transcendent illumination 
penetrate the calm. When ordinary as different from symbolical expression. 

(To be concluded) 



A NATIONAL LANGUAGE FOR INDIA 

By Swami Madhavananda 

One of the things that strike one all the more striking because the country 
forcibly on return from a trip to a is culturally one. Europe, too, has a 
foreign country like the United States of great many languages, but it is a conti- 
America is the diversity of tongues ob- nent, and there is nothing strange in 
taining in this country. Over a dozen each country having its own language, 
languages, each with a more or less deve- But the existence of so many languages 
loped literature of its own, divide among within the same country is a great hin- 
themselves the allegiance of three hun- drance to the progress of national unity, 
dred and twenty millions of people. The It subconsciously engenders prejudice in 
persistence of this Babel of tongues is the minds of people speaking a certain 
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tongue against those who speak a 
different tongue. The object of this 
article is to suggest some remedy for 
minimising the evils which are due to 
the multiplicity of languages in India. 
The subject may not be new, but at this 
time of national awakening it is worth 
while to go over the ground to see 
whether we can find out a common lan- 
guage for India or not. By a common 
language I mean one that will serve as 
the medium of inter-provincial communi- 
cation, a language by means of which 
the residents of one part of the country 
can exchange their views with their 
brothers and sisters in another part. No- 
thing more than this is possible now, 
because each of the dozen languages is 
old and, as already said, has a literature 
of its own. It is neither possible, nor is 
it desirable, to stamp out any language 
under such circumstances. 

What then are we to do? We are to 
find out what language will best serve 
the purpose of the inter-provincial lan- 
guage we need so badly in India. Such 
a language must have a copious and 
comprehensive vocabulary capable of 
expressing ideas in the different fields of 
life, and possess withal a more or less 
rich literature. Here one may ask, 
‘Have we not already in English a lan- 
guage which is just doing this function ?’ 
The answer is that though English does 
this function in certain respects among 
the educated sections, yet it has some 
serious disadvantages which will for ever 
preclude any attempt to install it as the 
national language for India. The first 
drawback of English is that it is not an 
indigenous language of India. As such 
it has to be laboriously acquired. And 
everyone with some experience knows 
how many patient years of toil are need- 
ed before familiarity with the language 
is gained. Contrast this with some of 
the existing Indian languages. How 
much easier is it to learn them ! The 
curse of a foreign language is that every 
single word of it has to be committed 
to memory, and as everybody knows, 
English idioms are a difficult study for 
an outsider. And as to English pronun- 



ciation, it is simply hopeless. As against 
this let us take up an Indian language, 
say Hindi. The very fact that Hindi is 
spoken by over one hundred and twenty 
millions of people, that is, nearly two- 
fifths of the entire population, naturally 
brings us into contact with it in season 
and out of season. We are more or less 
familiar with its words and sounds. 
Moreover it has a simple grammar 
which, in spite of its exaggerated diffi- 
culties about one or two things to which 
I shall presently refer, is very easy to 
learn. And, what is of prime importance 
it is phonetic. It is also a language 
which is pre-eminently adaptive, and has 
a wonderful capacity — in common with 
most of the Indian vernaculars — for ex- 
pressing religious and philosophical 
ideas, the thing which is India’s special 
province. It has also a very rich poeti- 
cal literature and a fast developing prose 
literature too. All these things should 
at once give Hindi a predominance over 
English, no matter how rich the latter is 
in literature. The treasures of English 
literature will be beyond the reach of the 
rank and file of the Indian people unless 
they can have a sufficient command over 
the language, which it will take them 
years to do. The dream of certain en- 
thusiasts that Indian children will readi- 
ly pick up English if they hear it spoken 
in their nursery, will never materialise 
in India, for the simple reason that there 
will never be available a sufficient num- 
ber of English people to form the requir- 
ed background to the Indian home-life. 
On the contrary, there are a hundred 
times more chances for an Indian lan- 
guage, Hindi for instance, to be so wide- 
spread in the land as to be imbibed with 
the mother’s milk by every Indian child. 

The odds against English are over- 
whelming. 

There are indeed people who are so 
convinced of the importance of English 
as a world language that they cannot 
think how any other language can be the 
national language of India. I refer them 
to countries like Japan, or France, or 
Germany. They do not use English as 
the common speech, but are just as fully 
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alive to what is going on in the world, 
by having the latest books on science or 
philosophy or literature translated into 
their own tongue. It is thus only that 
the millions can get into touch with 
the best thoughts of other countries in 
a short time. Of course France or 
Germany has English-speaking groups. 
India too will have them. They will 
be our specialists in that line. English 
will remain as one of the second 
languages in the country to be learnt 
at option. That is all. But that does 
not prevent Hindi or any other equally 
suitable Indian language being the 
national language of India. From what- 
ever angle we look at the question, 
English cannot stand in comparison with 
any of these Indian languages as regards 
the ease with which it can be acquired 
and spoken en masse . 

Now let me explain why I claim for 
Hindi advantages over any other Indian 
language. Why should we not choose 
Bengali, which is as easy to learn as 
Hindi, and mnch richer in literature, or 
Marathi, which comes next in order? 
Why not take up Tamil, that great 
language of Southern India, which is so 
ancient and so very rich in literature? 
The answer is, we must choose that 
language which is easy to learn, easy 
to pronounce, is widely spoken, is 
capable of great adaptability, and 
is rich in literature. If we con- 
sider all these five points, we 
shall see that Hindi’s claims are the 
highest. As regards the first and last 
points, Bengali scores over Hindi. It 
is learnt more quickly because of its 
simpler grammar, and it has a very 
rich literature. Regarding this last 
point it yields place, if at all, only to 
Tamil. But Bengali pronunciation is 
difficult compared with Hindi, which is 
phonetic. Students of Northern India 
who have learnt Bengali through the 
eye, find great difficulties in speaking 
it correctly. They read and under- 
stand, but they cannot speak Bengali. 
The colloquial forms of expression are 
different from the literary forms, which 
makes it so hard for non-Bengalees to 



speak correct Bengali. In fact, they 
are so conscious of their defects in this 
matter that they do not often dare to 
speak it for fear of exciting ridicule. 
So Bengali cannot be the language we 
are seeking for. I have conceded that 
Bengali has a richer literature than 
Hindi, but let it be remembered that 
the poetical literature of Hindi is vast 
and exceedingly rich, although slightly 
more difficult. Marathi and Gujarati 
are even more difficult than Hindi, 
because of their three genders, more 
or less arbitrary, instead of two, as in 
Hindi. Tamil is very much more 
difficult, specially as regards pronuncia- 
tion, which every outsider can testify 
to. As regards the second point, Hindi, 
in common with Marathi and Gujarati, 
has advantages over Bengali or any 
Southern language. While as regards 
the third point, extensity, it easily has 
the first place in India, with Bengali 
following at a distance. With refer- 
ence to the fourth point, viz., adapta- 
bility, Hindi yields to no other Indian 
language. So taking all things together 
Hindi fulfils most of the conditions that 
a national language in India should 
satisfy. 

There is another point to consider. 
All the great North Indian languages 
are derived from Sanskrit. This is the 
reason why anyone of them can be 
easily acquired by those who speak the 
cognate languages. All of them open 
the door to the vast cultural wealth 
which Sanskrit, ‘the language of the 
gods,’ possesses more than any other 
language of the world. And it is im- 
possible to overemphasise this point, for 
we, Indians, must always draw our 
inspiration from this inexhaustible mine 
of ancient treasures. Three of the four 
Southern languages, viz., Telugu, 
Canarese and Malayalam, too, have a 
large percentage of Sanskrit words in 
them. And for this reason no Souther- 
ner, except the Tamilian, will find it 
difficult to learn Hindi. On the other 
hand, a Northerner who wishes to learn 
Tamil or any other Southern language, 
knows how much more laborious it is 
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for him than it is for his Southern 
brothers to learn his own. I make bold 
to say that one born and brought up 
in Southern India, even a Tamilian, and 
possessing an average culture will be 
able to pick up Hindi in six months or 
even earlier. This should effectively 
silence those who oppose the idea of 
Hindi being chosen as the national 
language of India. Does not English 
exact fifty times more labour? One 
may question this statement by point- 
ing to the perplexities of Hin di gender. 
But on closer scrutiny the subject will 
not appear so formidable as one thinks. 
There is method in its madness. French 
in spite of the same handicap is the 
continental language of Europe. Yet 
Hindi verbs, notwithstanding their com- 
plication with gender, are much easier 
than French verbs. The position of 
French as a continental language is a 
settled fact, and nobody demurs to it, 
while objections are raised against Hindi 
on the ground of difficulty, simply 
because it is a new-comer in the field. 
With a little familiarity the outstanding 
advantages of Hindi will be patent to 
one and all. Its association with the 
Devanagari script is another point in its 
favour, which links it up with Sanskrit. 
Moreover, Urdu, the language of Indian 
Mahomedans, is but a variant of Hindi. 
Therefore, since Hindi has so many out- 
standing advantages and can be learnt 
so easily, it is not wise to raise objections 
against its use as the national language 
of India, specially when national inter- 
ests are at stake. Let me repeat that 
not one of the existing vernaculars of 
India will be cast aside. They will con- 



tinue to be spoken just as they are, in 
the provinces. All we want is that 
Hindi should be made the medium of an 
interchange of views between one pro- 
vince and another. I have already said 
that English will remain as an optional 
language. It will lose its present posi- 
tion no doubt, but that should not deter 
us from exercising our judgment in this 
all-important matter. What we want is 
a suitable national language, and Hindi, 
as I have tried to show, is the best one 
available. So let us choose that. 

The solution of the language problem 
in India requires some little sacrifice. 
If instead of choosing that language 
which has the greatest claims, we fight 
for our respective mother-tongues — for 
which we have naturally a partiality — 
it will be hampering the national cause. 
For a united India a common medium of 
intercourse, a national language, is 
absolutely necessary, and for this let us 
throw overboard our personal predilec- 
tions and be guided by practical con- 
siderations of the highest national 
importance. The one thing needed now 
is to provide facilities in every High 
School for learning Hindi. Let us 
earnestly do that, and the result will 
be marvellous. The national language 
cannot be delayed any more. The day 
is not far distant when Hindi will occupy 
its rightful place among the languages 
in India. We shall no more have to 
depend on a foreign tongue to speak to 
our own brothers and sisters of other 
provinces. A little more effort, and 
Hindi as a national medium of expres- 
sion will be an accomplished fact. 



MAHATMA GANDHI ON THE ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 

OF INDIA 

By Shiv Chandra Datta, M.A., B.L. 



The economic problems of India which 
have mostly occupied Mahatma Gandhi’s 
thoughts are the following : 1. Poverty 
and Unemployment. 2. Village Recon- 
struction. 8. Cow Protection. 4. Muni- 



cipal Problems. 5. Capital and Labour. 
6. The Consumption of Wine, Tobacco 
and Tea. 7. Birth-control. An attempt 
will now be made to give a summary of 
his views on all these topics. 
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1. Poverty and Unemployment 



Of the various economic problems of 
India which have interested Mahatma 
Gandhi, the two which have attracted 
his attention most, are the twin evils of 
poverty and unemployment. He has 
repeatedly urged that the masses of 
India are very poor; that they are so 
poor that they almost lead the lives of 
cattle; that 30 millions of men do not 
get even two meals a day. Not only are 
the people very poor, but their poverty 
is growing. 

One of the main causes of their 



poverty is, according to him, unemploy- 
ment. 1 The peasants do not get employ- 
ment for more than six months every 
year. For the remaining period, they 
remain idle. Hence, he says that what 
the peasants want is not so much food 
as work. If work is brought to their 
doors, then they can easily purchase 
their food with their increased earnings. 

How has this unemployment been 
brought about? The reason is that the 
peasants have been deprived of their 
\wa\w occupation, viz., 

hand-spinning. Who are responsible for 
depriving the peasants of their supple- 
mentary occupation? The parties res- 
ponsible are, first, the Lancashire Mills, 
and secondly, the upper and the middle 



1 Mahatma Gandhi is of opinion that 
another important cause of their poverty 

is the drain on the country’s resources 
caused by ‘the marine, the military, the 
currency, the railway and the revenue 
policy of the Government/ Some other 
causes (the social system imposing the 
burden of maintaining a large family on a 
single person ; the presence of a large 
number of Sadhus ; enervating climate ; 
lack of determination to fight against 
poverty ; faulty educational system) men- 
tioned by Prof. Vakil in a series of articles 
on the Poverty Problem in Young India 
for 1928, are regarded as contributory ; Vide 
Yoimg India, 1928, p. 304. 

He also points in the same article that 
the spinning wheel (which will provide the 
peasants with a supplementary occupation) 
will bring but partial relief and that India’s 
poverty will not be abated so long as the 
economic exploitation of India by the 
Government continues unabated. 



classes in India. The Lancashire Mills 
have destroyed the supplementary 
occupation by sending cheap machine- 
made products. The upper and the 
middle classes in India are also respon- 
sible, since they have acted as middle- 
men in importing these foreign products. 
The peasants have thus been deprived of 
their supplementary occupation, but 
they have not been provided with any 
other subsidiary employment to take the 
place of hand-spinning. He has pointed 
out that no doubt in the West also 
machines deprived the peasants of the 
occupation of hand-spinning and hand- 
weaving, but there they were provided 
with many other new employments. 

Remedies of Poverty 

Various alternative remedies of Indian 
poverty are considered by Mahatma 
Gandhi. 

1. Agricultural improvement. — He 

thinks that there are ‘tremendous diffi- 
culties’ in the way of bringing about 
agricultural improvement, e.g., unwil- 
lingness of the Government ; lack of 
capital; refusal of the peasant to take 
to new methods. The problem of 
manure cannot be solved without the 
education of the masses. The size of the 
holdings cannot be enlarged without 
revising the family system. For these 
reasons, agricultural improvement would 
take generations to bring about. It is 
not, however, declared to be unneces- 
sary. It is necessary, but it must be 
preceded by a better and immediate 
remedy, viz., the revival of the spinning 
industry. (‘Spinning does not replace 
the contemplated improvement but it 
will herald it.’) 

2. Industrialization, i.e., the estab- 
lishment of factory industries. — It has 
been already said that according to 
Gandhiji, industrialism can thrive only 
on the exploitation of the Indian masses, 
since there is no other race big enough 
to be exploited by so large a country 
as India. Since it can thrive only by 
exploiting the poor, it cannot possibly 
remedy the poverty of the masses. 
Industrialism, therefore, is no remedy 




